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The New Year 


ONSIDER the New Year: it enters not, per- 
C haps, with a blare of trumpets, but at least 
upon the most sustained note of optimism 
which the country has heard since the war. The bulls 
have run away with the stock market, a sure sign of 
prosperity whether you believe Wall Street to be a 
malignant genius or a bountiful provider; Mr. 
Coolidge is sitting firmly on the lid and, with one eye 
approvingly cast in his direction, business is reviv- 
ing; money is plentiful and cheap. In Europe, the 
Dawes Plan is beginning to function, debtor nations 
are talking of funding their war obligations; conserv- 
atism, on every hand, is replacing experiment, as 
the world swings soundly to the right. It begins to 
appear that we are on the right track at last. 

Still, trouble is always just around the corner. 
Apparently, the diplomatic situation is sound. Ac- 
tually, as is always the case, it is not without un- 
happy possibilities. A cloud, no bigger than a hand, 
is visible in the Eastern sky. Vague reports are heard 
of an alliance between Russia and Japan. Should the 
geographical expression which is China, or even a 
portion of that ancient empire, become a third party 
to such an alliance, the possibilities of danger to the 
peace of the world become manifest. Long ago we 
were told that the next war would come from the 
Orient. Common sense, good judgment, and honest 
intention will straighten out many a tangle, and we 
believe that our Foreign Affairs are in capable and 
loyal hands. 

We do not believe that the complications in the 
Eastern situation which are discussed at length in 
another part of this issue can be at present anything 
more than a disquieting possibility. Furthermore, we 
do not feel that the Christian nations of the world 
will allow a new set of conflicting ambitions to 
develop dangerously. Still, the horizon across the 
Pacific will bear watching. 

With prosperity at home and reviving confidence 
in Europe, we can look to the coming year with 
good hope and the assurance that our recovery from 
the shock of the war is at last in sight. 


Congress 


Aft ER a good many wild, whirling words, the 
lame-duck Congress wisely decided not to 
handle the red-hot gold brick of Muscle Shoals. 
Charges of corruption, graft, and venality flew 
about the stately Senate Chamber and a pleasant 
time was had by all. A reading of the debate in the 
Congressional Record leads to the conviction that 
the plant at Muscle Shoals will produce more hot 
air than nitrates for some time to come. Some 
progress has been made with the deficiency appro- 
priation bill and the bill for modernizing the battle 
fleet. It is probable that the postal employees’ 
wage bill will be passed this month over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, and if the various appropriation bills 
can be passed by both Houses, the Congress will 
have done about all that can fairly be expected of it. 


Iconoclasts 
KVERYONE sympathizes with the motives 


behind the many new translations of the Bible. 
The doctrines of Protestant Christianity are taken 
from the Bible and it is altogether desirable that 
scholarship should clarify such passages of fact or 
doctrine as remain obscure in the translation of the 
Septuagint. One can sympathize too, though less 
heartily, with those worthy men who wish to 
change the archaisms, the aloofness of the King 
James Version into the racy vernacular of modern 
America. They feel that in so doing they vitalize a 
text which for great masses of people would other- 
wise be written in a strange, foreign language. 
They succeed in vulgarizing and debasing sublime 
and beautiful things, bringing high qualities down 
to low capacities instead of educating the low 
capacities up to high qualities. But their work as a 
kind of extension of the Salvation Army method 
and tradition is at least logical and honest. 

But it is hard to be patient with those translators 
who justify their maltreatment of the King James 
Version on the plea of accuracy combined with the 
totally unrelated plea of poetic or literary quality. 
The University of Chicago scholars working under 
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Prof. J. M. P. Smith are engaged in the translation 
of the Old Testament. In explaining their treat- 
ment of the Psalms, they state: “Not only the 
Psalms but the other books as well are poetry of 
the highest and purest form. They require accurate 
translation if the poetic quality is to be preserved.” 

Of course they require nothing of the kind. 
Accurate translation from one language to another 
may be essential for many purposes, but it has 
never resulted in high poetry. A good example 
may be found in the translation of the Twenty- 
third Psalm, complacently quoted by the Chicago 
savants as proving their point. 

Those glorious lines of the King James Ver- 
sion — 

The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; 

he leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in the 

paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of 

the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, 

for thou art with me — 


become the following accurate poem: 
The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want, 
In green meadows He makes me lie down; 
To refreshing water He leads me. 
He renews my life. 
He guides me in safe paths for His name’s sake. 
Even though I walk in the darkest ravine, 
I fear no harm; for Thou art with me — 


The professor who cannot see how utterly, how 
grotesquely, inferior the Chicago poem is to the 
King James Version must be as blind as he is deaf. 
The phrase “The valley of the shadow of death” 
is one of the great phrases, one of the most com- 
pletely poetical combinations of words in_ our 
language and literature. Its imaginative quality, 
the dark, limitless possibilities it suggests, combine 
with a sound, an indefinable dignity which are the 
genuine attributes of English poetry in the really 
grand manner. And in exchange for this master- 
piece, for this Shakespearean majesty, the thin, 
piping voices of the accurate Chicagoans trill out 
“Even though I walk in the darkest ravine!” 

Writers of rhetoric textbooks might well turn 
to the work of these pitiful fellows for examples of 
how not to write poetry. To show how easily they 
can destroy beauty, one might quote the last line 
of the Psalm — 

And I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever! 


This is authentic English poetry. But the Chica- 
goans move to strike out the last word, and the 
line becomes: 
And I shall dwell in the house of the Lord down to 
old age 


which is authentic, if uninteresting, prose. Since 


Cromwell’s followers smashed the statues in the 
churches of England, few reformers have destroyed 
beauty more efficiently or to less purpose. 


Jingoism Rampant 
EPRESENTATIVE BRITTEN’S resolution 


proposing a conference of white nations bor- 
dering on the Pacific was a surly and truculent 
gesture of jingoism directed at Japan, as stupid as 
it was ill-mannered. The prompt snub which greeted 
the gesture showed that even the Yellow Peril 
shouters of the Pacific Coast States recognized the 
futility and bad taste of the performance. Secretary 
Hughes attempted to neutralize the effect by an 
unusual eulogy of the qualities of Mr. Matsudaira, 
the recently appointed Ambassador to the United 
States, and from England rose the still, small voice 
of Baron Hayashi, Japanese Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’, assuring the world that rela- 
tions between Japan and America “were never so 
cordial” as at present. One can hardly escape the 
conviction that both gentlemen protested too much 
and that more tension has prevailed in diplomatic 
circles than has met the public eye. 
Representative Britten never, never will be a 
slave, but he or any other loud-shouting Congress- 
man can give the international apple cart a kick 
whenever he wants a little publicity and vocal 
exercise. He can hardly capsize it, but he can keep 
Mr. Hughes awake at night and busy all day. The 
one positive result of such truculent jingoism is to 
disgust sensible and patriotic people and turn them 
away from supporting even the most moderate 
programs of military and naval preparedness. The 
pacifists and disarmament enthusiasts have no more 
helpful allies than the jingo Congressmen and the 
sabre-rattling militarists. Retired admirals breath- 
ing brimstone do more to defeat naval appropriation 
bills than all the peace societies in America. The 
latters’ male and female secretariats bleat on and 
on about the wickedness of war, and the public goes 
right ahead taxing itself to build scout cruisers and 


airplanes. But after Admiral Bradley Fiske has - 


addressed the congregation of the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest in the best von Tirpitz tradition on 
Virile and Effeminate Nations, the secretary of the 
Navy League is busy for weeks acknowledging 
resignations, and great masses of Congressmen from 
the alfalfa rise to protest against having any Navy 
at all. Preparedness advocates should spend their 
time praying to be delivered from their friends. 


Battles of Flowers 
HEN Mrs. Edward Thomas of the Women’s 


Peace Society presented a silver vase recently 
to Mrs. Henry Villard, she expressed the wish — 
“May all battleships be turned into vases for 
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flowers.” Having an agricultural bent ourselves, we 
have long hoped that swords might be turned into 
pruning hooks and cannon into plowshares, but we 
doubt if Mrs. Thomas’ proposal would be enthu- 
siastically received by anyone except ex-Secretary 
Daniels and the florists of America. In the first place, 
the upkeep would be tremendous, even if the battle- 
ships were filled with potted plants instead of cut 
flowers. It is hard enough to make plants blossom or 
even to keep them alive, what with steam heat and 
parasites and forgetting to water them. Of course, 
we all know how well rowboats look on the lawn filled 
with geraniums and nasturtiums, but a battleship 
full of flowers would look too forlorn for words in 
Northern winter waters. The fleet would have to go 
to Miami, for instance, where it is always June, and 
where there are plenty of flowers there already. Be- 
sides, that would mean deepening the harbor at 
Miami, and much additional river and harbor ap- 
propriation. We could hardly send the Pacific flower 
fleet to Hawaii, for that would be offensive to Japan. 

Mrs. Thomas’ idea is a lovely one, but we really 
doubt if it is practical. We recall that when Mr. 
Bryan was controlling the destinies of the State De- 
partment and Mr. Daniels those of the Navy, it was 
suggested by volunteer advisers that the battleships 
should be filled with rich earth and planted with 
grapevines. The idea, of course, was to supplement 
the then insufficient supply of unfermented grape 
juice and give the Navy personnel some sound, 
productive work to do. It would have been a splen- 
did sight, the vines and tendrils curling around the 
masts, the sunburned gobs singing at the harvest, 
the happy marines in the gun turrets treading out 
the grapes. This idea is still practical as there is no 
law against manufacturing unfermented fruit juices, 
and the proceedings could be overseen by the Swiss 
admirals and longshoremen from the seacoast of 
Bohemia who would control our Dry Navy. In the 
meantime, the Japanese Board of Naval Strategy, 
having planted their ships to cherry trees, could set 
their fleet the problem of determining how to make a 
cherry bounce. 

It would be pleasant to see naval engagements 
under those conditions, Admiral Takabita saying it 
with flowers while Commodore Hokum, U. S. N., 
from the mizzen trellis signals to his executive officer 
— “A little more grape, Captain Bragg!” May the 
happy day come soon! 


The Whole Truth for Once 


USIC, in its higher American manifestations, 

is more than an art. It is also a social ap- 
panage of those who foot the bills, make up the 
deficits, sell the tickets, and arrange the publicity. 
These are usually prominent citizenesses whom 
every newspaper justly holds in awe. Hence, it 
happens that musical critics rarely print exactly 


what they think of any sort of music except jazz. 
They take out on jazz their repressed emotions, 
their tortured nerves, their lacerated consciences. 

It is, therefore, with more than usual delight 
that we print exactly what one talented music 
critic thought of a certain pretentious concert. 
By way of informing his colleagues on the Detroit 
News of his private opinion, Mr. Cyril Arthur Player 
took the proof of a blurb prepared for public con- 
sumption and edited it for private reading. But an 
innocent copy boy found the proof, thought it 
official, and carted it out to the News composing 
room, where the impish corrections were made and 
inserted. Which accounts for the fact that News 
readers the following Sunday were entertained by 
sentences like these: 


It is the purpose of the Symphony Society occa- 
sionally to bring to Detroit the world’s most dis- 
tinguished organists to play the devil with the 
Murphy organ. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch has arranged a rotten program. 

This “Sixth” Symphony, played when the new 
organ in the Wanamaker Auditorium at Philadel- 
phia was dedicated a few years ago — it wrecked it. 


This is spicy reading. Probably more of us would 
read musical criticism if we could be sure of finding 
something equally frank amid its spreading verbal 
foliage. But then, no doubt, the right people 
wouldn’t read it, or having read it would discon- 
tinue the paper, and art would go on the rocks. 
It is a delicate thing, this nursing of a high art to 
the point where it can stand on its merits in these 
United States. Apparently, the thing cannot be 
done without the help of society, the connivance of 
the press, and the surrender of the critic through 
many, many years. 


Australia for Australians 


VEN in the “movies.” We read in the Sydney 

Bulletin that certain Australian patriots object 

to the fact that in about eighty per cent of their 

motion. picture and other theatres “the youth of 

Australia is educated in the language, manners, and 
morals of the cheapest brand of Yank.” 

On the whole, one cannot blame them. We in 
America are conscious that life in this fair land is 
very unlike Hollywood’s presentation of the Ameri- 
can scene. But our country is expressed to the world 
chiefly through widely disseminated films of such 
deep, profound, incredible vulgarity that the un- 
happiest notion exists abroad of American life and 
morals and manners. Neither the alchemy of that 
Chesterfield of art, Mr. Will Hays, nor the Board 
of Censorship with the abhorred shears can trans- 
mute the ideals of the opulent profiteers who pro- 
duce our pictures into anything but gaudy gilded 
lead. American society is presented as a mixture of 
crookedness, cunning, and imbecile sentimentality. 
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A sophomoric eroticism masquerades as a great 
moral lesson. A good story is degraded into heart 
throbs and close-ups of slobbering heroines. Our 
business men are hard-boiled, our young men are 
boors or Smart Alecks, our maidens vacillate be- 
tween the ingenuousness of morons and the hard 
acumen of women of the town. 

Despite the richness of their settings and me- 
chanical perfection of their production our pictures 
are cursed with the innate vulgarity of the men who 
make them, cut to suit their degraded notion of 
what the public wants. Even such outstanding pic- 
tures as “The Birth of a Nation,” “America,” 
“Down to the Sea in Ships,” “Robin Hood,” and 
others are defaced by a sentimentality so stupid and 
so unnecessary that it is more than bad art: it is 
insulting in its implications. 

On the whole, we can quite understand the re- 
luctance of Australians to send their boys and girls 
to Hollywood to learn behavior. They would find 
better manners and a more refined taste among 
the duckbills and kangaroos of their native land. 


Economics and the Post Office 
{ BANreD the assumption that increased pay 


for postal employees is a matter of fundamen- 
tal economic justice, the consequent problem resolves 
itself into a method of raising revenue to meet 
the increased budget. Obviously, additional money 
should not be provided at the cost of a huge depart- 
mental deficit. Such-a plan would establish a bad 
precedent in the economy program of President 
Coolidge. The wherewithal for larger postal pay 
checks must be raised by and within the Post Office 
Department. At once the question arises: from 
whom will the department collect? 

First-class mail pays a handsome profit. The deliv- 
ery of newspapers and magazines is attended by a 
deficit of $60,000,000. The favoritism in the second 
and third-class mail schedules is based on the assump- 
tion that such matter is educational. Without un- 
due modesty, THE INDEPENDENT may lay claim to 
being an educational publication. Yet we do not 
seek government support which in the final analysis 
is nothing more or less than subsidy. We suggest 
that rates on periodicals be readjusted to be at least 
self-sustaining. The balance of the increased budget 
may well be raised in other divisions of the postal 
service also operating at a loss. 

So much for the postal pay bill which Postmaster- 
General New states is justified in some instances but 
not as a blanket proposition. The time is here when 
the whole question of the pay of government em- 
ployees must be met intelligently. 

Sooner or later it must be recognized that the 
American dollar is not a standard unit for remunera- 
tion. The government employee resident in a village, 
town, or small city is able to live comfortably on a 


wage that means privation and hardship to the 
Federal worker in the big city. Any table of compar- 
ative living costs will prove the point. Wages paid 
for identical labor in city and village by private 
enterprises recognize these differences. The rigidity 
and red tape of governmental business must be ad- 
justed to the standards of private business if injus- 
tice and inefficiency are to be made less common in 
our public services. 


Great-Uncle Jasper’s Heart 
“TOR the holiday season,” says a publisher’s 


announcement. “ ‘How Is Your Heart?’ A re- - 


freshing book. about'the care of the heart -. . . Dr. 
Smith presents the subject in a wholesome, happy 
and systematic manner.” 

This reminds one of Great-uncle Jasper, who, when 
told by his doctor that he had a slight functional 
murmur of the left auricle, went home, put on his 
best clothes, and never did another stroke of work. 
Up to that time he had been hale and healthy, able 
to keep up the pace in the hayfield with any man, 
but for the next thirty-five years, until he was killed 
in a runaway accident, he lived only to take care of 
his heart. He became one of the most irascible and 
unreasonable men that ever lived, and Great-aunt 
Marian had much to put up with, but she never 
dared answer him back or refuse him anything for 
fear of bringing on a heart attack. 

One can’t help wondering what Jasper would 
think of Dr. Smith if he were alive today. The prob- 
abilities are that he wouldn’t think much of him. 
Jasper didn’t want to have his heart discussed “‘in a 
wholesome, happy and sympathetic manner.” He 
wanted to have it alluded to in awed tones. He 
wanted to be pointed out as a man who might drop 
dead at any moment. The impending tragedy — 
impending while his children grew up, married, and 
had children of their own; while empires fell and 
wars swept the world; while inventions multiplied 
and deserts were transformed into populous com- 
monwealths — gave him an importance he would 


not otherwise have had. His feelings were matters of - 


public moment. Men asked his opinion, not only 
about his disease, but about other people’s diseases. 
From that it was an easy step to asking him about 
other things, and he got to be quite an authority on 


the tariff, the weather, politics, and religion. Jasper’s - 


heart, in fact, made hima prominent citizen. In a 
way, it was the luckiest thing that ever happened to 
him, though, perhaps, it wasn’t so lucky for Great- 
aunt Marian, who worked herself to death fifteen 
years before Jasper’s mare ran away and killed him. 

Jim Blodgers made a mean remark about Jasper 
on the day of the funeral. “If Jasper’s heart had 
been only a little worse,” he said, “‘we’d have had to 


send him to Congress; he would have been too big — 


a man for a little town like this.” 
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The Rebellion Against Eye Slavery 


parts was being shown the beauties of New 

England scenery. At length his curiosity was 
roused by signs which bore the cryptic word 
“Socony.” “Ah,” he said; “no doubt one of your 
old Indian tribes.” 


A DISTINGUISHED English visitor to these 


“~~ There will not be as many or as large Socony signs 


between the eye and the landscapes of northeastern 
America in the future as there have been in the past, 
because the Standard Oil Company of New York 
has changed policy in its outdoor advertising. It now 
accepts as valid the rights of the passer-by to enjoy 
the beauties of meek rad signs erected hence- 
forth are to be reasonable i 
they interfere as little as possible with the view and 
where they bear definite relation to the merchandis- 
ing of motor fuel. Other large companies have come 
to the same decision. In other words, these adver- 
tisers are getting back to the original conception of a 
sign, which was a guiding mark to inform the passer- 
by that certain goods could be secured near by. 
Such practical information represents, of course, 
a service to the traveler today just as did the inn- 
keeper’s signs of stagecoach days. The stranger in a 
strange land wants to know where he can get neces- 
sary goods and services with least trouble. The 
quarrel of the public with the billboards that defile 
the vistas along our main highways is not with such 
identifying marks. They are, or may well be, small, 
and they are not repeated over and over through 
vast distances. The basic objection to billboards 
rests, in the last analysis, upon its power to sell the 
eyes of the public without the public’s consent, utiliz- 
ing for that purpose routes created by public money. 


/~ In that respect, billboard advertising differs from 


that of the printed page. You can avoid newspaper 
and magazine advertising entirely by not buying 
those publications; and you can even read their text 
matter without reading their advertisements. But 
only the blind can escape persistent, colorful, large- 
scale, outdoor advertising. It is impossible to view 
landscapes without reading the immense signs stuck 
in their midst; not even the sternest effort of the 
will can deny knowledge of those iniquities and their 
slogans, originated by keen students of human 
nature precisely to catch the wandering fancy and 
concentrate it upon a definite object. Thus, at the 
very moment, when one’s immortal soul is lured by 
nature to steal away from the compulsions of every- 
day life and lose itself in the infinite reaches of God 
and the beauties of His footstool, the poor traveler 
is jerked back to earth by being reminded of auto- 
mobile tires and constipation cures. /' 

It is this compulsion inherent in billboard adver- 
tising that makes it the one form of sales promotion 


e in size and located where _ 


that rouses serious public opposition and legislative 
enactments. If billboard advertisers knew what 
travelers are coming to think of them, if they sus- 
pected how many nature lovers make it a point 
never to buy goods so advertised, and if they realized 
how little agitation would be required to start an 
active boycott against all billboard advertisers, they 
would see that the cream has been skimmed from 
that particular milk pan and revise their adver- 
tising appropriations accordingly. In which case, no 
legislation would be a But it seems that large 
manufacturers hear little Pullman smoking-car con- 
versation, and seldom talk with ordinary folk. If 
they did they would hear enough to start their 
thoughts along lines that would cure the billboard 
evil without need for legislation or court action. 
Unfortunately, however, the men behind the adver- 
tising dollars seem to be insulated from public con- 
tact, but perhaps some of them drew the obvious 
conclusion from the fact that the phonograph con- 
cern that boasted the world’s largest billboard went 
bankrupt. 

The drive against billboard nuisance has already 
progressed far enough to make certain the eventual 
mopping up of the worst of these monstrosities. The 
United States Supreme Court has sustained the 
decision of the Illinois Supreme Court in Cusack vs. 
Chicago, enabling the State, without constitutional 
change, to prevent the erection of billboards in 
residential districts. Equal authority, by inference, 


‘ exists in most of the other States. Massachusetts in 


1918 adopted a constitutional amendment which 
sets forth that “Advertising on public ways, in 
public places and on private property within public 
view, may be regulated by law.” The Supreme Court 
of Minnesota has recently expressed the opinion 
that “‘it is time that courts recognized the esthetic 
as a factor in life.”” Even without the appeal to 
esthetics, however, it is likely that the grosser 
exhibitions of billboard audacity can be wiped out 
under the police power. 

Because a thing can be done does not mean that 
it will be done. The billboard nuisance, in spite of 
legal decisions, constitutional amendments and 
statutes, is in a sense “up to the people.” The police 
act upon complaints, In some States societies and 
individuals are active in presenting complaints; in 
others the billboard people get their way through 
sheer lack of public inceneokl Mevetsthlet it can be 
said with certainty that the public desire to rid 
American laridscapes of advertising blots is increas-, 
ing, and that the comparatively near future will see 
the end of the servitude under which private inter- 
ests have placed both the eyes of the public and the 
highways in which public funds are invested. 


_ 
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Threatening a Solid Front 


Will Japan and China Form an Alliance in the Far East? 


CHANGING 
A turn of affairs is 

reflected in re- 
cent developments 
among nations of the 
Far East. Last fall, 
when China pressed her 
claim to a seat in the 


By G. Nye Steiger 


Dr. Steiger, who is a specialist in the history of the Far 
East, spent twelve years in China as professor of history and 
government at St. John’s University, Shanghai. The possible 
alliance which his article suggests, he regards in no way as 
sinister, though he feels that ‘‘a combination of Japanese in- 
dustrialism with the great markets and raw materials of con- 
tinental Asia would have, for the West, economic significance 
of more than passing importance.” 


prevented any definite 
result, but, in the Boxer 
negotiations at Peking, 
Japan gave evidence of 
an obvious desire to win 
the good will of China. 
As a result of Japan’s 
advocacy of moderation 





Council of the League of Nations, Japan came out 
strongly in favor of her neighbor’s position. The 
action was heralded in the press as indicative of a 
change in the attitude of the nations of the Far East 
toward each other. China and Japan, one writer 
pointed out, might be expected in the future to stand 
together in insisting upon their rights. Japan’s 
championing of China’s cause at Geneva was the 
first indication of a tendency on her part to modify 
the policy which she has, of late years, pursued with 
respect to China, yet it is of such importance as to 
warrant an examination of her earlier policy and of 
the possible consequences of the present change. 

At the close of her war with Russia, nearly twenty 
years ago, Japan was confronted by a golden op- 
portunity — the sort of opportunity that seldom 
comes to a country more than once in its history. 
Her success in the recent war — even though we 
discount the exaggerated claims as to the extent of 
her victory — marked Japan as one of the impor- 
tant military and naval powers of the future. The 
Russian threat to Korea and China, and to Japan’s 
own national safety, had been definitely repulsed. 
Japan had the formally pledged support of Great 
Britain and also — as is now known from the dis- 
closures recently made by Mr. Tyler Dennett — the 
personal acquiescence of President Roosevelt in 
such steps as she should deem necessary for the re- 
form of Korea and for the maintenance of “peace in 
the Far East.” In addition to this Western sup- 
port and approval, Japan had, through the outcome 
of her war with Russia, gained tremendous prestige 
in the eyes of all the other Asiatic peoples, especially 
the Chinese. 

Even as early as 1899, the Chinese Government, 
alarmed at the encroachments of her secret ally, 
Russia, had shown an inclination to draw nearer to 
Japan for protection against the Russian advance 
in Manchuria. The clever old Dowager Empress 
had dispatched a mission to Japan, and negotia- 
tions for a treaty of alliance between the two em- 
pires had been carried on first at Tokyo and later at 
Peking. The Boxer outbreak in the summer of 1900 


toward China in the Boxer settlement of 1901, Chi- 
nese sympathies, during the Russo-Japanese War, 
were overwhelmingly on the side of Japan, which 
stood as the champion of the Far East against the 
ever-increasing domination of the West. At the close 
of the war, thousands of young and patriotic Chinese 
flocked to Japan to learn from the victors those 
arts and sciences which had made it possible to 
meet the West in open warfare and emerge from 
the conflict victorious. 

Japan thus occupied, in 1905, a position of almost 
unassailable security, a position which seemed to 
guarantee unquestioned domination of the Far 
Eastern world. Yet the very strength of Japan’s 
position, the very completeness of the control which 
seemed to lie in her hands, forced upon her an im- 
portant decision as to the nature of her future 
policy: was she, in the years to come, to pose as the 
leader of Asia against the domination of the West, or 
should she join with the Western powers in exploit- 


ing such of the Asiatic peoples as had shown them- . 


selves less adept in the assimilation of modern 
industrial and mechanical arts? 


weer unnaturally, though perhaps not wisely, 
Japan chose the second alternative. The history 
of Europe’s relations with the East, as well as the 
steps by which she had risen to her present exalted 
station in world affairs, had convinced the Japanese 
statesmen and people that forceful aggression was, 
for a nation, the only sure key to success, and Japan 
proclaimed to the world her intention to be hence- 
forth regarded as “the most Western of the Western 
peoples” instead of “the most Eastern of the 
Orientals.” In pursuance of this policy, Japan — to 
borrow a phrase from Bismarck — “ignored the im- 
ponderables.” Discarding, as of no particular value, 
the potential good will and friendship of China, she 
embarked upon a policy of aggressive imperialism 
in her relations with the mainland. Korea was con- 
trolled, reformed, and finally annexed, while 
China discovered that the substitution of Japan for 
Russia as the dominating power in Manchuria 
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practically amounted to the substitution of “King 
Stork for King Log.” 

It is not easy for a Western writer to criticize the 
Japanese for their choice at this parting of the ways. 


They did no more than carry out, with a little more 


effectiveness than their instructors had been able to 
assume, the policies which had been learned through 
their contact with the West, and it is more than 
possible that, in making their choice, the Mikado’s 
advisers received considerable encouragement from 
certain Western diplomats who trembled at the al- 
ternative prospect of an Oriental coalition. It is, 
indeed, probable that any indication by Japan of an 
intention to combine with the other peoples of Asia 
would have had unpleasant consequences for herself. 


pct a decade and a half, Japan followed. the 
policy which she had chosen in 1905. The suscep- 
tibilities of the Chinese were ignored and trampled 
underfoot at every turn, and full advantage was 
taken of every occasion which might be utilized for 


. the increase of Japan’s dominance in China. The 


Chinese revolution and the outbreak of the World 
War were looked upon as heaven-sent opportunities 
for consolidating her position in Manchuria and for 
the extension of her control over the internal 
affairs of China, and the apparent success of the 
policy reached its climax in the “Twenty-one De- 
mands” and the decision of the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence with regard to Shantung. 

The result of her policy and of the methods by 
which the policy was carried out was to make Japan, 
in the eyes of all the Chinese except those on the 
Japanese pay roll, the most hated and feared of the 
foreign powers. Yet, at the same time that the Japa- 
nese were thus alienating the good will of China, Ja- 


_ pan was finding herself in increasing difficulties with 


the powers of the West. With Russia she was able to 
make a satisfactory arrangement for the joint ex- 
ploitation of Manchuria and Mongolia, while France 
was quite ready to reach an understanding which 
would eliminate any danger of a Japanese attack 
upon the French possessions of Indo-China. Great 
Britain, in view of the growing rivalry between her- 
self and Germany, continued the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, but Japan’s disregard of the Open Door 
— which gave rise to repeated discussions between 


Japan and the United States — destroyed any en-: 


thusiasm which the British commercial elements in 
the Far East had ever felt for the Alliance, and, at 
the close of the war, the British merchants and news- 
papers in China openly rejoiced in the prospect that 
the United States would now proceed to “put Japan 
in her proper place.” 

The turning point in Japan’s policy toward China 
seems to have come in 1920, although the first clear 
manifestation of the change was given at the Wash- 
ington Conference a year later. The agreement 
reached at Washington for the return of Shantung 


to China has been regarded as a triumph for Ameri- 
can diplomacy, but there is no little reason for be- 
lieving that Japan welcomed the opportunity for 
clearing up this dispute and thus paving the way for 
improved relations with her neighbor. 


ages factors may be regarded as the causes 
for this change in the direction of Japanese 
diplomacy. The first of these was Japan’s failure, at 
Paris, to secure satisfaction for her demands with 
respect to “racial equality.” In spite of her progres- 
siveness and her military and economic importance, 
Japan has never succeeded in obtaining from the 
Western World equality of treatment for her nation- 
als; the Occidental governments and peoples persist 
in regarding the Japanese as Orientals, and in im- 
posing upon them the same disabilities as are im- 
posed upon the less progressive peoples of Asia. The 
failure of the racial equality proposal at Paris was a 
severe blow to Japanese amour propre and threw 
Japan back upon Asia as the only field open to her 
for future development and greatness. If she could 
not hope that the West would treat her as an equal, 
she could at least become the real leader of the Ori- 
ent and even, by cultivating the good will of the 
other Asiatics, monopolize the commercial and in- 
dustrial possibilities of that part of the world. 

The second factor in the modification of Japan’s 
foreign policy was the form in which the Chinese 
people demonstrated their resentment toward Japan 
when the terms of the Treaty of Versailles were 
made public. A student “strike,” first directed 
against certain pro-Japanese officials in Peking, 
soon developed into an enthusiastic and widespread 
boycott of all Japanese goods; this boycott was ex- 
tended to Japanese enterprises of every description, 


to Japanese ships, and even to foreign goods im- 


ported into China in Japanese bottoms. The effect 
of this popular anti-Japanese movement was greatly 
increased by its opportuneness. The sudden ‘termi- 
nation of the war had beenaserious blowto Japan’s 
war industries, and the Japanese manufacturers 
were poorly prepared to stand this new shock; on 
the other hand, Japan’s rivals — especially Britain 
and the United States — were now in a position to 
resume competition for the Chinese trade and to 
take advantage of the diminished popularity of 
Japanese goods and ships. In some parts of China 
the movement died down with the first pinch of 
inconvenience, but it was, on the whole, maintained 
with sufficient vigor to cause serious thought among 
the merchants and statesmen of the Island Empire. 

The third important factor of the change lay in 
the changing relations between China and Russia. 
Almost immediately after their accession to power, 
the Bolshevist leaders instituted a policy of concil- 
lation toward the peoples of Asia and particularly 
toward China. With the collapse of Kolchak and 


the other anti-Bolshevist leaders in eastern Siberia, 
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the possibilities of a close understanding between 
China and the new Russian régime were greatly in- 
creased, and the last three years have seen consid- 
erable progress along this line. This development is 
of vital importance to the Japanese. Even if she 
were on the best possible terms with Europe and 
America, Japan could hardly afford to see Russia 
and China drawn together into a combination 
unfriendly to herself. The greatest source of supplies 
of raw materials for her factories, the principal mar- 
kets for her products, and the widest opportunities 
for her investments and enterprise must always be 
found on the adjacent mainland, in Siberia and 
China. So long as it was possible — as during the 
Czarist régime — for Japan to exploit China in 
codperation with Russia, the friendship of China 
could, perhaps, be ignored; but, if Russia and China 
forma friendly alliance, Japan must, for herown vital 
interests, become a member of the combination. 


N 1896, a secret treaty of alliance was concluded 
by Russia and China; in 1901, Russia and Japan, 
rivals for Chinese friendship, were both. advo- 
cates of moderate treatment for China in the Boxer 


settlement; later in the same year, just before the 
first Anglo-Japanese Alliance was negotiated, the 
Japanese Government seriously considered a treaty 
of alliance with Russia, and there was a strong 
group among the statesmen of Japan who preferred 
such an arrangement to the one actually formed 
with Great Britain. This possibility was, however, 
abandoned at the time, perhaps because of the 
growing estrangement between Russia and China, 
perhaps because of superior inducements held out 
by Great Britain. Today, the combination with 
Russia and China again becomes a possibility. Such 
an alliance, with possible extensions to include other 
Asiatic states in its membership, would put an en- 
tirely new face upon world affairs. It would not, 
perhaps, embody the tremendous military threat to 
the peace of the world which our prophets of the 
“Yellow Peril” would have us believe, although it 
would be sufficiently strong to bid defiance to West- 
ern aggression; but it is certain that a combination 
of Japanese industrialism with the great markets 
and raw materials of continental Asia would have, 
for the West, economic significance of more than 
passing importance. 


Imperator Africanus 


Marcus Garvey: Menace or Promise P 
By Eric D. Walrond 


quickening of racial consciousness among 

the negroes of the Western Hemisphere, the 
group to which, because of its industrial, economic, 
and intellectual solidarity, the bulk of the blacks, of 
the world look for leadership and guidance. Fresh 
from the war, from the bloodstained fields of France 
and Mesopotamia, the black troops, bitter, broken, 
disillusioned, stormed at the gates of the whites — 
pleaded for a share of that liberty and democracy 
which they were led to believe were the things for 
which they had fought. And it was of course a futile 
knocking. Hardened by the experience of the con- 
flict, the negroes, drunk, stung, poisoned by the 
narcotics of white imperialism, rose in all their 
might to create for themselves those spoils of war 
and peace which they knew they could not hope for 
from the ruling whites. 

In Egypt and Palestine and other parts of the 
war area the black troops of the Western Hemi- 
sphere met other blacks — native Africans. It was 
the first mass contact of the negro from the Old and 
the New Worlds. Here something which the white 
war lords had not bargained on resulted. The ne- 
groes met and exchanged and compounded their 
views on the whites, their civilization, and their 


Ce of the effects of the World War was the 


masters. Here the policies of France. and Britain 
and Belgium and the United States with regard 


to their black wards were put in the scales. And 


when the blacks rose from the resulting pyre of 
disillusionment a new light shone in their eyes —a 
new spirit, a burning ideal, to be men, to fight and 
conquer and actually wrest their heritage, their 
destiny from those who controlled it. 

It was upon this ideal that the gospel of Marcus 
Garvey came into being. Garvey is a black native 


of one of a cluster of tropical isles ruled by Great — 


Britain in the Caribbean. He is the head of an 
international movement of, he says, some 4,000,000 
negroes. Known far and wide as the Garvey move- 
ment, its real name is the Universal Negro Improve- 
ment Association and African Communities League 
at 56 West 135th Street, New York. Its history is 
so inextricably bound up with the affairs of Marcus 
Garvey that to properly comprehend it and its racial 
significance one must need study the man’s life and 
the forces that have governed it. | 


FIRST, Garvey is of unmixed negro blood. On its 

surface this may not appear significant, but it 
is indispensable to any consideration of the man. 
Goaded on by the memory that the first slaves 
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stolen from Africa were full-blooded negroes, 
Garvey and the gospel he preaches appeal particu- 
larly and not unexpectedly to the very black negro 
element. In the island of his birth, Jamaica, a land 
with as many color distinctions as there are eggs in 
a shad’s roe, and all through his life, the fact that 
he was black was unerringly borne in upon him. 
Wherever he went, whether to Wolmer’s, the college 
patronized by the upper-class mulattoes in Jamaica, 
or to Europe or Central America as student and 
journalist, he was continuously reminded that he 
was black and that it was futile for him to rise above 
the “hewer of wood and drawer of water.” 

In Jamaica, as elsewhere in the United Kingdom, 
England differentiates between the full bloods and 
the half bloods. In Garvey’s Jamaica, the mulattoes 
are next in power to the whites. The blacks, who 
outnumber them three to one, have actually no 
voice politically or economically. © 


Wi such a background, no wonder Garvey, the 
“Moses of the Negroes,” — applying the law of 
compensation, — idealizes black. Coming into the 
emancipation of his spirit, it was inevitable. No 
wonder he talks glibly of a black state, a black em- 
pire, a black emperor. No wonder he is creating a 
black religion, a black deity, a black “Man of Sor- 
rows.” Who knows, he says, but that Jesus the 
Christ was not a black man? And, naturally, the 
hordes of black peasant folk flock to Garvey. They 
worship him. They feel that he is saying the things 
which they would utter were they articulate. They 
swarm to hear his fiery rhetoric. They pour their 
money into his coffers. They stand by him through 
thick and thin. They idolize him as if he were a 
black Demosthenes. 

In turn, quite in keeping again with the law of 
compensation, but undoubtedly overdoing it, Gar- 
vey creates a fairy dream world for them which 
spiritedly makes up for the beauty and grandeur 
that are lacking in their drab, unorderly lives. 
Aping the English royalty, he manufactures out of 
black peasants of the lower domestic class dukes 
and duchesses, princes and princesses. Shall not, he 
quotes from the Bible, princes come out of Egypt, 
and Ethiopia stretch forth her hands unto God? An 
old white-haired negro, a veteran agitator, is made 
Duke of Uganda. A faithful ambassador just re- 
turned from a mission to the black Republic of 
Liberia ‘is made Knight Commander of the Dis- 
tinguished Order of the Nile. Out of the multitude 
of black stableboys, cooks and bottle washers, 
scullions and jim-swingers, is fashioned the timber 
of the crack African Legionnaires. Out of sombre- 
faced maidens from the French and Dutch and 
English colonies along the Spanish Main he creates 
“Black Cross Nurses.” A black singer with the 
sacred eyes of a madonna becomes the “African 
Virgin Mary.” 


All the glamour, all the technique of delusion, is 
employed to satisfy the craving for this other thing 
which is missing in the lives of these long-repressed 
peasant folk. Essentially a movement of the black 
proletariat, Garveyism owes its strength largely to 
jangling swords and flaming helmets, titles and 
congeries of gold braid. 

Arriving in the United States on March 23, 1916, 
Garvey, with a nucleus of thirteen, started in a Har- 
lem hall bedroom the New York branch ofthe U. 
N. I. A. Briefly, the goal of the U. N. I. A. is the re- 
demption of Africa—a black application of the 
Zionist principles. Afraid, according to its founder, 
that “if the negro is not careful he will drink in all 
the poison of modern civilization and die from the 
effects of it” and hearing the great cry of “Jerusalem 
for the Jews — Ireland for the Irish — India for the 
Indians” — the U.N. I. A. believes that it is about 
time for the negroes to raise the cry of “Africa for 
the Africans,” at home and abroad. 

In the United States Garveyism runs counter to 
the ideals governing most of the negro uplift move- 
ments. Garvey’s reluctance, for example, to declare 
himself on the Ku-Klux Klan, with whose whole 
program he is said to be in perfect accord; his opposi- 
tion to the negro middle and professional classes (in 
August, 1922, he issued a manifesto advising his 
followers not to invest their money in negro corpo- 
rate enterprises other than his own) are indicative 
of two things: Garvey’s slant on the black dourgeoi- 
sie and the pessimism with which he views the out- 
look for the negro in a hostile white world. 


6 ins get his ideas abroad Garvey started a weekly 
newspaper, the Negro World. Doubtless, it is 
the most bitterly racial newspaper published by 
negroes. Leading off with a full-page “‘message”’ 
weekly by Garvey, the journal is published in three 
sections — in Spanish, French, and English. It goes 
to every part of the world where there are black peo- 
ple. Numberless have been the times when it has 
been suppressed or otherwise debarred by the British 
and French authorities from entering their native 
Negroid possessions. As it is, the bourgeois colored 
people of the United States are ashamed to be seen 
with it. They do not care for it. It is too upstand- 
ingly, too sensationally, racial. 

Yet it is through this medium of violence that 
Garvey hopes to unite the black people of the world. 
How successful he is in doing this is reflected again 
and again in the unswerving allegiance to the ideals 
set up by him no matter what the machinations of © 
the enemy may do to throw him into disrepute. 

Soon after he got his organization going Garvey 
conceived the idea of founding a steamship line to 
ply between North, Central, and South America, 
the West Indies, and Africa. And the name with 
which he christened it is illustrative of the spirit of 
the whole Garvey movement. He called it the | 
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“Black Star Line.” Why not? Did not the whites 
have their “White Star Line?” And from all parts 
of the world the blacks bought stock in it. It found 
fertile soil in their repressed consciousness. 

Now Garvey, a bewitching orator, a roof-raising 
propagandist, when it comes to actual comprehen- 
sion of the forces governing the world of trade and 
commerce, is a hopeless nincompoop. He said it was 
not necessary for him to be an experienced seaman 
nor need he have a technical knowledge of shipping 
to direct a steamship line. Unwilling to relinquish 
the actual control of it, he said he’d get people, black 
people with the brains and experience, to run it. 
And here again, undoubtedly, Garvey was uncon- 
sciously drawing on his Jamaica experience. For 
back in his Jamaica days there were black pilots 
and engineers and captains of merchant vessels 
which traded along the Main. Garvey, his imagina- 
tion leaping to the contemplation of boundless con- 
tinents, staked all, some two or three million 
subscribed by the. black folk, on the fulfillment of 
this exotic dream. 

As the world knows, the “‘ Black Star Line”’ failed, 
and for a moment Garvey’s star took a downward 
plunge. Incompetency, dishonesty, mismanage- 
ment, fraud—these contributed to it. In his 
eagerness to put the project over, Garvey was a pro- 
miscuous chooser of men. He was bombarded on all 
sides by charlatans. Bogus engineers, unskilled ex- 
perts, sloop masters all clamored for position and 
opportunity, and Garvey, blind to the things of 
the earth, fell prey to them — saw in them spirits 
hungry to show to the whites the oceanic genius 
of the blacks. 


ig was at this point that the opposition to Garvey 

assumed menacing shape. To understand it one 
must go into the situation of the negro in the United 
States proper and the efforts that are being made to 
improve it. Constituting one tenth of the 100,000,- 
ooo people in our country, the negro is burned, 
lynched, segregated, and disfranchised, all on ac- 
count of his color and abject condition. Ever since 
the Civil War there have been, of course, efforts by 
liberal-minded white people, principally from the 
North, to correct this unseemly treatment of the 
blacks. It was not until about twenty-five years ago, 
however, that the blacks began to develop leaders of 
their own. Of these, Booker T. Washington, the 
renowned seer of Tuskegee, was by far the greatest. 
Born a slave, Washington believed that the solu- 
tion of the negro problem lay in educating the black 
masses along industrial and commercial lines. 
Tuskegee Institute, situated in the heart of the 
Bourbon South, and erected at a cost of $5,000,000, 
is a living testimonial to the wisdom of this ideal, 
where thousands of negro peasant boys and girls go 


annually for training in domestic and industrial arts. . 


Booker Washington prospered and soon had all 


the large philanthropic interests in the country be- 
hind him. That was up to 1906. Along about this 
time there appeared in the United States a book 
called “The Souls of Black Folk,” whose author was 
a colored man. In that book, which up to this day is 
read as a sort of Magna Charta of the American 
negro, there is a scathing denunciation of Booker 
Washington’s theory of industrial education. Dis- 
carding it as old-fashioned, out of date, the author 
pleaded for the higher education of the negro, for a 
share for the black man not only in the industrial 
and commercial life of the land, bug in the social and 
political and governmental as well. 


bene. of course, fell on the national ears with 
the crash of a bombshell. It meant that there 
had risen out of the bosom of the Black Belt a voice, 
daring, challenging, disturbing in its ring, and for a 
time (and ever since) the eyes of the nation were 
focused on the man uttering it. And that man was 
W. E. Burghardt DuBois, at the time an obscure 
professor of economics at Atlanta University, a 
negro school in Georgia, one of the most bitter of the 
antinegro States in the American Union. Ph.D. of 
Harvard, DuBois is undoubtedly the most brilliant 
negro in the United States today. Poet, scholar, 
editor, and author, he is the man to whom the coun- 
try turns with any question bearing on the intellec- 
tual life and progress of the negroes. Proud, haughty, 
an incurable snob, he is probably the most unfit 
man temperamentally for the craft of leadership. 
Of French and Dutch descent, DuBois’ re- 
action to the color problem is angrily emotional, 
baldly personal, amazingly hyperbolical. He has no 
sympathy for the black masses. He is incapable of 
comprehending their dreams and aspirations. He 
himself in his autobiography says that when he was 
a boy in Massachusetts he despised the poor mill 
workers from South Germany and annexed as his 
natural companions the rich and well to do. In 
short, DuBois, the aristocrat, the snob, is a poet, 
an intellectual. He sees things through the eyes of 
the spirit; Garvey and Booker Washington did not. 


Naturally, his racial experience is colored by the - 


psychosis of the poet in rebellion with his environ- 
ment. The accident of birth which made him a mu- 
latto is the only thing that lends significance to 
what he says or does. Had he been born in a country 
like France he would still be the same violent, sensi- 
tive individual. 

Ultimately, the attack by DuBois on Washing- 
ton, the only negro of more than sectional stature 
who could at one and the same time be on terms of 
comparative placidity with both the North and the 
South, served to show up DuBois as good “timber” 
for leadership. A group of white and colored leaders 
then got together and founded what is now known 
as the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, with a white woman, Mary White 
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Ovington, chairman of the board, and Moorefield 
Storey, a distinguished white barrister of Massa- 
chusetts, president. Nominally and theoretically, 
Miss Ovington and Mr. Storey are at the head of it, 
but the brains, the guiding genius is DuBois. 


AVING as its raison d’étre the granting to the 
United States negro of equal social, political, 

and economic rights, the National Association is 
essentially an American movement concerned with 
the affairs of the 12,000,000 American negroes. One 
of the things it is championing is a national anti- 
lynching law. It advises the negroes at election time 
how to vote. It seeks to put down glaring instances 
of racial injustice. It seeks to awaken the Christian 
conscience of the white man. It believes that the 
destiny of the negro is in America, and that the 
solution of the race problem lies in amalgamation. 
When Garvey fell into disfavor through the sen- 
sational failure of the “Black Star Line,” the dogs 
of the opposition took the opportunity to nip at his 
heels. DuBois, the best blood in the native kennel, 
was set on him. Through the Crisis, the monthly 
magazine published by the National Association, 
DuBois started a campaign against Garvey. After 
bewailing the riot of waste and corruption (DuBois’ 
association is supported by funds contributed by 
both white and colored people, whereas Garvey 
has refused financial aid from the whites, relying 
solely on the negro masses) incident to, the collapse 
of the steamship company, DuBois agreed that the 
idea of African colonization was not new, and not 


impracticable, but that Garvey, an “illiterate for- 
eigner,” was not the man for it. Going further, 
DuBois said, however, that it was madness to try to 
persuade the American negro, practical and un- 
imaginative as he is, to settle in Africa. Which, so 
far, is the only fundamental fallacy of Garveyism. 
Numerous others, following in DuBois’ footsteps, 
have duplicated this stand, and for the last two years 
Garvey has been defending himself against attacks. 
Eventually, through the efforts of his enemies, he 
was haled before the United States District Court 
in New York for using the mails to defraud and 
sentenced to five years in a Federal penitentiary. 


CRT on bail, Garvey, while DuBois asked for his 
repatriation, held his Fourth International Con- 
vention of Negroes in New York from August I to 
31 to which came over 3,000 negroes from various 
parts of the globe. Undaunted, unswerved by the 
enemy’s fire, by an uncanny turn of fate, Garvey, 
so far as the black masses are concerned, is still at 
the helm — steering the negro ship of state and 
doing it with the old characteristic fire and spirit. 
Forever hitting at the high spots of the old inter- 


national negro problem, it is natural that he should 


excite the wrath of nationalist negroes like DuBois 
in America and Herbert George DeLisser in Jamaica 
— men who put national above racial consciousness. 
Yet through some divine mystery, Garvey is the 
“Moses” of the black masses. Instead of diminish- 
ing, his power is growing daily. It is one of the 
anomalies of the complex racial problem of the age. 


The Water Gypsy 


By Mildred H. Comfort 


ETER MARIANA stood in the door of Pa 
Withrow’s houseboat silently adoring the 
brownish gold head bent in tense, joyful con- 

templation above a handful of pearl slugs on the 
center table. Anna was running her slender brown 
fingers through them, little ecstatic cries of delight 
escaping her as she lifted the shimmering stones and 
dropped them softly back on the table. As the miner 
of Kimberley loves his diamonds, so the clam fisher 
of the Mississippi River. loves his pearls. Anna be- 
longed to the river. She had spent her twenty years 
on a houseboat with the exception of several winters, 
during a run of prosperity, when she had attended 
school. < 

“The river always decides everything for me,” 
she would declare, and she firmly believed it. Surely 
it had been kindly in giving up its pearls periodically. 
The Withrow houseboat was the most up-to-date 
on the island — electric lights and running water. 


Not so, the Marianas. They had to be contented 
with the profits to be derived from selling tons of 
pearly-shells to the button factories. It hardly seemed 
fair for Pa Withrow, in his lazy way, to discover the 
thousand dollar pink pearl that had enabled them 
to build the houseboat and to send Anna to school. 
Still Peter did not begrudge any man his success. 
His own time might come. Besides, he loved Anna 
— loved her to the very depths of his romantic soul. 
He didn’t like to have her work uptown in an office 
though she professed to enjoy it. She said it made 
her feel more like a regular city girl. 

“Ma” Withrow was always hectoring Anna. She 
was determined that Anna should not live as she 
had lived. She hoped Anna would inherit her own 
ambition — not be a shiftless water gypsy. Tonight 
her querulous voice set Peter’s nerves on edge. He 
recognized her as an enemy of his kind. 

-““Anna, stop your foolin’ — and get to work on 
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that shorthand. How can 1 you expect to get a better 
job in your office when you don’t — 

“I got a promotion today, Ma.” 

“Why, Anna. For why didn’t you tell mama?” 

“‘Cause I didn’t deserve it. Just a case of graft. 
Mr. Henry Graham seems to like me pretty well.” 

“Not the head clerk, Anna?” 

The mother’s voice rose in inarticulate joy, while 
Peter Mariana clenched his hard brown fists and 
turned trembling toward the deck rail. Fighting 
the surging tides that rose to overwhelm his self- 
control, he did not hear Anna come out on deck. 
Not until her little hand timidly tugged at his shirt 
sleeve did he turn to face her. Then he shook her 
roughly. 

“Anna,” he whispered sternly, his dark eyes 
blazing, “‘you must not do as your mother wants 
you to do. You can’t have anything to do with this 
Graham.” 

“Why not?” as she wrenched herself free. 

“Because you belong to me — to us — to the life 
we live.” 

“T hate this life. I hate rough necks and river 
rats.” 

“Anna!” 

His injury was so deep and pitiless that Anna 
broke into hysterical weeping. Then it was his turn 
to soothe her; and at last, her blue eyes deepening 
in the dim light, she looked up at him. Her voice 
held a note of awe. 

“The Mississippi is my friend,” she affirmed 
simply. “The river will tell me what to do.” 


HERE was Anna’s creed, but herein lay Peter’s 

hopes. This chap Graham, if sincere, would 
probably offer Anna a diamond, a shining, blue- 
white stone from whose facets rainbow lights would 
leap like the brilliant sun on rough water. But-dia- 
monds had never held an appeal for Anna. She loved 
pearls, pale yellowish gems that shone with dull 
beauty. She loved most of all pink pearls, pink mist 
under gossamer, the soft color that lies in apple 
blossoms and yet shines like early sun on a clear, 
smooth lake. He loved them even as Anna loved 
them; and yet he had never any real luck. If only 
once — that was all he would ever ask — if only 
once he could come upon one perfect pink pearl for 
Anna. She would believe that the Mississippi had 
made a decision. 

He had saved a thousand dollars from his profits 
in the past two seasons. It was enough to build a 
houseboat as good as the Withrow’s. And with the 
season’s clams, he could add a goodly amount. But 
he must get that marvelous ring. He must find the 
most magnificent pink pearl the old river held in its 
sandy sloughs. 

All through the summer Peter toiled early and 
late. His piles of steaming clamshells reached moun- 
tainous proportions. Anna, watching wistfully from 


‘ 


the deck of the parental houseboat, spurred him on. 
Often she went out on the river with Graham, but 
Peter’s faith was steadfast. Still he knew “Ma” 
Withrow urged the Graham match on. 


ibe one night the expected happened. It is 
often as startling as the unexpected. Returning 
one evening in his scow, he kicked viciously at the 
clamshells at his feet as he allowed the unwieldy 
boat to float while he lit his pipe. 

As he slid noiselessly past the Withrow house- 
boat, he was startled to hear the voice of Anna and 
the chap Graham distinctly. Graham had evidently 
been pleading, for Anna’s voice was almost tearful. 

“T’ll let you know tomorrow, Henry,” she prom- 
ised, “if you'll only go now.” 

“And the ring, Anna?” 

“It’s a wonderful diamond .. . 
ituntil... until...” 

“Until you’re officially engaged, of course. Well, 
good night, dear.” 

Peter felt rather than saw Graham kiss her, and 
sudden cold perspiration broke out on him. Smother- 
ing sensations enveloped him. 

Suddenly he laughed, sharply, nervously. Seizing 
the oars, he rowed back to his shack. But he did not 
work as he had on previous evenings. 

When the next twilight descended, Peter, care- 
fully groomed, made his way along the pebbly shore. 
He waited out on deck until Anna appeared. When 
he saw her, the halo of gold and brownish hair about 
her oval face and the blue eyes deepening in the 
coming dusk, a lump rose in his throat and his heart 
beat heavily. Without a word, he drew her to a se- 
cluded corner of the deck and solemnly laid a small 
object in her slender hand. 

She glanced at it in surprise which quickly 
changed to amazement. Then Peter felt her trem- 
bling. Little ecstatic cries filled the silence, and 
Anna was in Peter’s arms, sobbing softly and 
happily. 

“Anna! Anna!” was all her childhood lover could 
say. They sat there quietly, hand in hand, while the 
soft shimmery gleam of the river showed the same ~ 
dull beauty as Anna’s ring. She gazed softly at the 
ring, then at the river. Peter understood. The 
Mississippi had decided. 


But I can’t take 
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As soon as the doors of Bland, Inc. Fewelers and 
Opticians opened the following morning, Peter 
Mariana proved to be the earliest caller. He handed 
a check to the senior Bland. 

The jeweler grinned. 

“A thousand hard-earned dollars for a pearl,” he 
said sympathetically, ‘and I suppose your sweet- 
heart thinks you dug it out of a clamshell.” 

Peter’s deep chest rose in satisfying laughter. 

“She did not ask,” he said. 
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EGYPT—-LAND OF UNREST 


The Events Surrounding the Diplomatic Crisis Which Arose 
Over the Murder of Sir Lee Stack, Sirdar 
of the Egyptian Army 





(Wide World) 


CAIRO, WITH THE CITADEL TOWERING OVER THE CITY, WHERE THE SEAT OF EGYPT’S GOVERNMENT LIES 


WHEN ZAGHLOUL 
PASHA, PREMIER OF 
EGYPT, LEFT 10 DOWN- 
ING STREET LAST 
OCTOBER, COMPLAINING 
THAT LONDON’S ‘“IN- 
CLEMENT WEATHER’”’ 
WAS FORCING HIS RE- 
TURN TO EGYPT, THE 
WORLD REALIZED THAT 
THE CONFERENCE WITH 
PRIME MINISTER MAC- 
DONALD OF ENGLAND 
HAD FAILED. BUT IT 
HARDLY PICTURED THE 
SERIOUS CONSE- 
QUENCES WHICH WOULD 





ATTEND ZAGHLOUL’S 
REINSTATEMENT IN HIS 
COUNTRY’S GOOD 
GRACES AFTER HIS OB- 
VIOUS FAILURE TO GAIN 
WHAT EGYPT WANTED — 
CONTROL OVER THE 
SUDAN. THE QUESTION 
HAD BEEN LEFT UNDE- 
CIDED SINCE 1922 AND 
THE EGYPTIANS HAD 
PINNED HIGH HOPES ON 
'THE OCTOBER CONVER- 
SATIONS, WHICH HAD 
QUELLED THE STUDENT 
DISORDERS OF THE LATE 
SUMMER IN THE SUDAN 
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(Keystone View Co.) 
THE EGYPTIANS DID NOT BLAME ZAGHLOUL FOR HIS FAILURE. HE WAS TRIUMPHANTLY WELCOMED BACK TO CAIRO 


ON NOVEMBER 109, THE ASSASSINATION OF SIR 
LEE STACK, SIRDAR OF THE EGYPTIAN ARMY 
AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE SUDAN, ON 
THE STREETS OF CAIRO THREW EGYPT INTO A 
TURMOIL. THE ATTACK WAS MADE BY NATION- 
ALIST STUDENTS IN BROAD DAYLIGHT. A BOMB 
WAS THROWN AT THE CAR IN WHICH THE SIR- 
DAR WAS RIDING, AND WHEN THIS FAILED TO 
FIND ITS MARK, THE STUDENTS CLOSED IN AND 
COMPLETED THEIR WORK WITH A RAIN OF BUL- 
LETS. ALL ESCAPED IN A TAXICAB, LEAVING THE 
SIRDAR DYING, WITH A WOUNDED A. D.C. AND 
CHAUFFEUR BESIDE HIM. A HEAVY REWARD FOR 
THEIR CAPTURE WAS OFFERED. ZAGHLOUL’S 
PRESS EXPRESSED HORROR AT THE CRIME, 
URGING THAT NOTHING BE NEGLECTED “TO 
WASH AWAY THE BLOODY STAIN FROM THE 
COUNTRY’S HONOR.” ENGLAND DEMANDED A 
PROPER APOLOGY FOR THE OUTRAGE, SUPPRES- 
SION OF ALL POPULAR PUBLIC DEMONSTRATIONS, 
THE PAYMENT OF £600,000, AND COMPLETE 
EGYPTIAN EVACUATION OF THE SUDAN 


Wide World) 
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FUNERAL OF SIR LEE STACK 


(Keystone View Co.) 
EXCITED CROWD IN FRONT OF THE RESIDENCY, CAIRO 


1§ 
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(International) 
OPENING OF EGYPTIAN PARLIAMENT, NOVEMBER, 1924. IN THE CENTER IS KING FUAD, AT THE RIGHT, ZAGHLOUL PASHA 
AND MEMBERS OF HIS CABINET, WHO RESIGNED AFTER THE MURDER OF SIR LEE STACK 


Pe egree we 








(Keystone View Co.) (Wide World) 


ZIWAR PASHA, NOW PRIME MINISTER OF EGYPT, AND THE NEW GENERAL ALLENBY, BRITISH HIGH 
CABINET, WAITING ON THE STEPS OF PARLIAMENT FOR KING FUAD COMMISSIONER OF EGYPT 
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Warmed-Over Economics 


Nailing the Fallacy in Farm Relief Programs 
By Leo C. Moser 


Former Advertising Manager, U. S. Grain Growers, Inc. 


OUR or five years ago someone started an idea 
Bssec made a profound impression upon the 
farmer’s mind. Its basis was a declaration to 
the general effect that “farmers are facing the great- 
est crisis in the history of agriculture. Big organiza- 
tions, relief legislation, regulatory measures, and a 
great many other forms of drastic action are neces- 
sary or else farmers will be relegated to a condition 
of peasantry and serfdom.” 
It was repeated with variations and embellish- 
ments from Texas to Minnesota, from California to 
Maine. Time after time, in widely separated parts 


of the country, during 1920, 1921, and 1922, I. 


heard men who gave the impression of being of sound 
mind repeat this liturgy to audiences of reasonable 
appearing farmers. Even as late as the last session of 
Congress, when the McNary-Haugen bill was cited 
as the one hope for American agriculture, one of the 
most active members of the farm bloc was widely 
quoted as having declared that “agriculture is at the 
parting of the ways. One road leads to prosperity; 
the other to a condition of serfdom.” 

In the light of the annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which was made public a few 
weeks ago, the post-war period of readjustment 
seems at last to be merging into an era approaching 
normalcy. Despite the forebodings of the pessimists, 
there has been no indication so far of a great class of 
serfs or peasants developing in our farm populations. 
The purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar, woe- 
fully out of balance, is being gradually adjusted, 
farmers are paying back loans secured from the War 
Finance Board during the slump years, and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Gore has published a statement 
to the effect that this has been the greatest har- 
vest since the war. All these things point to the end 
of agricultural depression. 


(= great mail-order house, dependent on farm 
. purchasing power, has retrieved a $16,000,000 

loss since it closed its books in 1921. This recovery is 
particularly significant in view of the fact that farm- 
ers are prone to buy at home when they need credit 
and to. take advantage of the mail-order bargains 
when they are in funds. These and many other facts 
indicate that the fate predicted for American farmers 
by farm organization officials and lecturers and by 
sanguine prophets of distress in the Congressional 
farm bloc is a possibility not in keeping with present 


conditions. Agricultural progress during the past 
century has been nothing short of marvelous. We 
have gone from oxen to gas tractors, from razorbacks 
and long horns to pedigreed stock, from lumber 
wagons to motor trucks, and from tallow wicks to 
electric light. 

And as for the relief measures suggested as a 
means of saving agriculture from serfdom and 
peasantry, most of them were tried and proved 
fallacious between the times of Confucius and 
Julian. Consider this statement which straddles the 
fence so neatly,. weighing equally the interests of 
producers and consumers: 


If the prite of grain is too high, it will hurt the con- 
sumers, and, if it is too low, it will hurt the pro- 
ducers. The bad result of a high price and a low 
price is the same. Therefore, a good statesman will 
keep the people from injury and give more encour- 
agement to the farmers. 


It might be attributed to Senator Arthur Capper, 
father of the Futures Trading Act, which put a 
damper on the speculative operations of grain 
exchanges. It might have been repeated in cam- 
paign speeches by Senator Brookhart of Iowa or 
Senator Magnus Johnson of Minnesota. The 
gentleman responsible for it was the Minister of 
Wei at the time he was taking up the duties of his 
office in China a little more than 250 years before 
the birth of Christ. 


a conditions have not changed to any 
extent since the time of Confucius. Farmers 
experienced years of good crops and years of bad 
crops then as they do now. In the absence of local 
and terminal warehouses, transportation facilities, 
and central markets, however, prices fluctuated 
much more wildly between two extremes. One of 
the first tasks that the old Minister of Wei set for 
himself, therefore, was the administration of eco- 
nomic laws to the end that the price of grain in 
years of good harvest and of bad harvest might be 
equalized. 

He evolved a rather comprehensive scheme for 
regulating the purchase of grain by the Chinese 
Government whenever the price was depressed 
below a determined normal price. This, he argued, 
would save the farmer from the injury of low prices 


-when crops were heavy and would supply stored 
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grain to sell ‘to consumers ‘at'a nominal figure when 
the nation would otherwise suffer from famine. 
As an expedient to cope with the problem of un- 
organized distribution in a nation, of large popula- 
tion the scheme was ingenious. It does not require 
an economist, however, to point out that such a 
plan would have to be very much restricted unless 
the resources of the government treasury were un- 
limited. The Chinese Government found it im- 
possible to maintain the announced schedule of 
prices when, with the government granaries full, 
good crops continued for several years, and the 
farmers, expecting these prices, continued to pro- 
duce the grain included in the schedule with no 
reference to supply and demand. 


BOUT 2,170 years later, one sultry afternoon in 
a stuffy Chicago Loop hotel room, I heard about 
the same plan urged upon the board of directors 
of a farmers’ marketing organization as a feasible 
and necessary legislative program for the relief 
of grain producers. As we have seen, the idea was 
not original with the Middle-Western farmer who 
presented it. It was not altogether original with the 
Minister of Wei. He got many ideas from Joseph, 
who preceded him about 1,500 years. In fact, there 
have lately been few original suggestions. Most of 
the economic absurdities proposed as relief measures 
in these more recent years were rivaled by ideas in 
the days of the Hellenic civilization, three or four 
hundred years before Christ. 

In Athens, the scraps of old records tell us, grain 
dealers bid against each other in the market in 
order that they might get as much grain as possible 
in their control and then, in times of scarcity, sell 
it at a profit. When there was no scarcity they 
invented one. Athens imported about half the grain 
that it consumed, and this fact furnished a basis tor 
much market gossip both bullish and bearish. In 
an oration before an Athenian jury, Lysias, who was 
a professional writer and orator, declared that the 
dealers were continually spreading reports that the 
ships bearing cargoes of grain had perished in the 
Black Sea, or had been captured by an enemy, or 
that the harbors of the exporting country had 
been closed, or that the truce with the exporting 
country was about to be canceled, in order that 
they might influence the price of grain and sell at 
a greater profit. 

The Athenian Council was righteously indignant 
when these practices were called to its attention. 
It was decreed that the dealer should not be al- 
lowed to make more than a set profit on each 
mendimus (about a bushel and a half) of grain, and 
that no one should be allowed to purchase more 
than fifty back loads of grain from a producer or 
importer at any one time. Violation of these and 
similar regulations dealing with bread was punish- 


able by death. 


Great wholesale merchants of that time preferred 
the grain trade to any other, but the chain-store 
idea had not been evolved and they were obliged 
to depend upon the dealers who legally could not 
buy more than fifty back loads at any one time. 
No doubt, after nightfall, there was bootlegging of 
excess stocks by dealers who had used already their 
backs fifty times that day. At other times, when 
the market was dull with demand slow and supply 
plentiful, the retail dealers took counsel and de- 
termined to live within the letter of the law. As 
a result, competitive bidding for the wholesale im- 
porters’ supplies lagged and prices dropped. The 
dealers, having completed their purchases, were 
able then to stir up interest in the market by 
spreading bad news about sunken cargoes and im- 
pending political troubles. Citizens became anxious 
to have adequate supplies in their homes and the 
dealers could then retail their supplies at a hand- 
some advance in price. 

Today, when the market is dull, interest is devel- 
oped by a report of green bugs in Oklahoma or the 
Dakotas. A faultily coded telegram changes a fleecy 
cloud in New Zealand into a ruinous hailstorm. A 
reporter errs, and the needed shower in the Middle 
West comes in over the ticker as a devastating flood. 
Unfortunate mistakes, these, seldom rectified until 
after the chalk has marked the figures on the big 
board up or down. 


NFORCEMENT of the old Athenian law would 
wipe out the grain dealers entirely, working a 
hardship on consumers and producers alike, because 
it necessarily left them without a central place to 
buy and sell. Farm leaders in the high councils of 
farm organizations were proposing exactly the same 
course of action in Ig21 on practically the same 
premises as those argued in Athens more than 2,000 
years ago. A few of the more radical officials even 
made promises to padlock the doors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade before a given date. Americans, like 
Athenians, seem to find it easy to overlook the fact 
that the dealer is always in the market, that he is 
ready to buy and pay for grain at times when 
consumers are not, because it is his business to specu- 
late on future supply and demand. Like the Athe- 
nians, our farmers are not concerned with those 
instances when the dealer’s judgment is wrong, but 
should he prove to be right and make a good thing 
of it, they would immediately invoke the Athenian 
law and hand him a cup of hemlock or a rock to 
hang around his neck. 

Price fixing — maximum prices — had a fair trial 
some 1,600 years ago. In Rome, about 300 a.p., 
Diocletian issued an edict which was intended to 
make the high cost of living unlawful. He fixed the 
maximum price at which grain, beef, clothing, and 
about eight hundred articles could be sold, and then 
put the whole force of the Roman government 
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behind the measure to secure its enforcement. It 
appears that edicts were enforced more successfully 
by the Romans than are constitutional amendments 
in the United States, because thirteen years later 
Lactinius recorded the fact that the “scarcity grew 
much worse until, after the death of many persons, 
the law was repealed from mere necessity.” 


a years later, Emperor Julian was sure that 
Diocletian failed because he had not gone 
about administering the measure in the right man- 
ner. He decided to try it on grain alone. When the 
price was named those who had grain to sell thought 
that the status of supply and demand justified a 
higher figure and hoarded their stocks. Julian be- 
lieved that he had the answer to that. He purchased 
several cargoes of grain in Egypt and elsewhere and 
brought them to Rome to sell at the legal price. The 
speculators bought up the cargoes — and hoarded 
them. They were still unconvinced that conditions 
justified such a low price. In the end Julian gave it 
up, and the economic law of supply and demand 
had again proved itself superior to imperial edict 
and command. 

But price fixing has been tried again and again, 
notably in our Revolutionary period, when the 
fathers of our country tried to cure the rise in prices 
of necessities caused by the declining value of Conti- 
nental paper currency, by legally fixing the selling 
price of such commodities as grain, clothing, live 
stock, and similar necessities. Time and place, how- 
ever, had no effect on the results. A contemporary 
historian has recorded that “the statute found itself 
deserted and without a single defender.” 

The lesson taught by Emperor Julian and our 
Revolutionary legislators has, it would: appear, 
been entirely forgotten. It was less than a year ago 
that I heard a candidate for the United States 


Senate, who has since been elected, mumbling certain 
generalities about “guaranteed grain prices” to his 
constituents. 

There is no denying that the farmer has had a 
hard uphill fight. But in seeking a cure for his ills 
he has rushed before the Athenian Council or sent 
someone there and hastily proposed this or that 
measure, confidently expecting that relief for his 
economic problem could be obtained in a political 
way. Enough time has elapsed and enough promises 
have been broken to prove to the farmer that the 
estimates of results to be obtained are very different 
from the actual accomplishments. Surely he should 
be ready to do something that will represent a real 
advance, now that he has tried almost all of the an- 
cient theories — government storage, fixed price, 
government purchase, and export—long ago 
proven impractical. 


6 ime advance should come through céoperative 
organizations. But such organizations will have 
to abandon their present method of fighting the 
members of all other groups and waiting and wish- 
ing, collectively, for something to happen. They will 
have to work with each other for greater efficiency 
in growing, grading, and marketing their crops in 
the same way that manufacturers have developed 
their trade associations for the primary purpose of 
promoting greater efficiency and economy. The 
success that attends on a few of the smaller associa- 
tions of farmers, organized and operated strictly for 
business, will be shared by larger bodies. In time, 
the term “farmers’ organization” will come to 
mean business organization — not a legislative and 
Congressional lobbying society or mutual com- 
miseration club whose salaried lecturers point 
threateningly to the horrors of serfdom and peas- 
antry, just over the horizon. 


From the Train 
By Helen Ives Gilchrist 


Back again to level fields of yellow corn, 
Combed meadows, pastures turning brown, 
Little, slow-paced, drowsy streams, 


Here and there a town 


Heavy-eyed and slattern in the sun. 

A switch yard rouses to an engine’s bell, 

A signboard shouts of merchandise to sell, 

A gray barn sags to slow decay. 

Unchecked by mountains and their snowy peace 


The meaningless horizon runs away. 


Out of this cradle land, men come 
With minds alert, eyes keen to see... 
There must be mountains of the soul 


Upspringing here, withheld from me. 
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Readers and Writers 


6 ENRY JAMES went to France 
H and read Turgenev,” said 
George Moore in his youth, 
but “W. D. Howells stayed at home and 
read Henry James.” This gibe is just 
thirty-six years old, and during that pe- 
riod I can vouch for the fact that it has 
stood in lieu of criticism for :aany an in- 
nocent alien like myself. When I reached 
America and years of discretion, little 
happened to shake my disbelief in the 
importance of W. D. Howells. The 
venerable novelist was still practicing his 
craft at the time, for “New Leaf Mills” 
coincided with the year of my hegira, and 
after that he published “The Leather- 
wood God,” “Years of My Youth,” “The 
Vacation of the Kelwyns,” and a couple 
of other works whose titles I have for- 
gotten. In no case did any of these books 
cause very much excitement, although 
they duly were reviewed at such length 
and with such solemnity as befit autum- 
nal glory. 

The first volume dealing with Howells 
and his work was not published until 
1917, when Mr. Alexander Harvey’s in- 
coherent and hysterical and unreadable 
diatribe appeared — “William Dean 
Howells: A Study of the Achievement of 
a Literary Artist.” Mr. Harvey’s heart 
was evidently in the right place, but 
never did so ill-conceived a work profess 
to deal with literary artistry. 

The Harvard University Press has now 
issued, in a singularly handsome volume, 
“William Dean Howells,” by Prof. Oscar 
W. Firkins, whose little book on Jane 
Austen I had read with some pleasure. 
This work is so large and imposing that 
it is clearly intended as the definitive and 
standard book on its subject, although I 
confess it does not seem to me to super- 
sede the humbler tone of Mr. Delmar 
Gross Cooke published by E. P. Dutton 
in 1922. 


HE two volumes do, however, seem 
to supplement each other and present 
a sympathetic and exhaustive account 
of William Dean Howells, whom both 
authors wish to rescue from undeserved 
neglect. At the same time, while exercis- 
ing considerable patience and ingenuity 
in summing up favorable evidence and 
facing difficult problems, both succeed, 
it seems to me, in proving to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties to the Howells dispute 
just why this writer’s fame is in abeyance. 
The only difference between his cham- 
pions and his detractors is that, with the 
same evidence before them, their con- 
clusions are different. 
The admirers of Howells agree, I think, 


By Ernest Boyd 


that his chief claim to fame was his 
novels, rather than his criticism, although 
Professor Firkins does argue that Howells 
crystallized a great principle in “Criti- 
cism and Fiction,” and that this book is 
great, though its bulk be small and its 
lack of original ideas complete. Curiously 
enough, in all that has been said about 
Howells’ worship .of decorum and his 
elusive conception of realism, upon which 
he insisted with an obstinacy worthy of 
a better form of realism, nobody has 
resolved the dilemma presented by his 
own theory and practice contrasted with 
some of the authors whose introduction 
to America stands to his credit. Verga, 
Galdés, and Zola had in him a defender 
whose influence in America was very 
great, yet all three ought to have been 
anathema to a man whose fear of sexual 
frankness amounted to morbidity, and 
whose insistence upon the amiable and 
agreeable and undisturbing elements in 
human life equaled his insistence upon 
what he was pleased to call “realism.” 
Professor Firkins, like others before him, 
professes to understand and sympathize 
with that conception of realism, but I, for 
one, am still unable to grasp its precise 
implications. 


T this point, one comes to the kernel 
of the question of Howells’ position 
in American literature. Professor Firkins 
faces it squarely when he reaches the 
novels. “What now are the actual themes 
of the forty volumes? They have very 
evident and very curious limitations. 
Mr. Howells restricts himself to an experi- 
ence on which fortune and nature have 
laid their own restrictions. A prosperous 
and virtuous man of letters, living in good 
society, is shut out from many of those 
fluctuations which diversify the experi- 
ence of less fortunate and less exemplary 
men.” Having said this, he sums up the 
results as seen in the novels and stories of 
Howells. “In these forty volumes, adul- 
tery is never pictured; seduction never; 
divorce once and sparingly (“A Modern 
Instance’) marriage discordant to the 
point of cleavage, only once and in the 
same novel with the divorce; crime only 
once with any fullness (“The Quality of 
Mercy’); politics never; religion pass- 
ingly and superficially; science only in 
crepuscular psychology; mechanics, ath- 
letics, bodily exploits or collisions, very 
rarely.” 

This list is a little too startling even 
for Professor Firkins, who goes on very 
ingeniously but, I submit, unconvincingly 
to string out six factors which he offers to 
“the anxious novice” in proof of the 


contention that one may indulge in the 
luxury of so many curtailments and yet 
find themes for fiction. It is true, there do 
remain other aspects of life, but assuredly 
no great work of literature, that is, of 
dramatic or narrative literature, was ever 
born of such sheltered and cloistered 
virtue. Mr. Howells was entitled to cir- 
cumscribe his work as he liked, and his 
admirers do well to admit the fact in this 
graphic manner adopted by Professor 
Firkins. But all this being conceded, it 
will be necessary for them further to con- 
cede two things. One, that such limita- 
tions, if applied to literature as a whole, 
would eliminate immediately almost every 
piece of imaginative prose which is now 
ranked as first class; two, that the author 
so limited cannot, on the face of it, be 
called great. 


F W. D. Howells was not a great 

novelist, it is then obviously of no mo- 
ment that his work is neglected. The neg- 
lect of great writers has been common 
enough and is the legitimate cause for 
concern on the part of those who wish to 
see justice done. The neglect of writers 
who are not great is inevitable and, on 
the whole, desirable, except in so far as 
it is the business and often the pleasure 
of specialists to explore the byways of 
literature. 

Leaving aside, however, the deeper 
implications of this summing up of the 
limitations of Howells, I will insist upon 
one simple and incontestable fact which 
emerges from that quotation from Pro- 
fessor Firkins. It is the complete and 
final answer to the question: Why is 
Howells neglected? As I have said, my 
own view is that Professor Firkins has 
definitely ruled Howells out of the cate- 
gory of great literature in fiction by stat- 
ing his evasions. But, be that as it may, 
he has certainly ruled him out of the 
literature in which the world in this 
year of grace 1925 is interested. The 
lamentations of many critics of con- 
temporary life and literature amply attest 
that fact. It is inconceivable that any 
schoolgirl who reads the morning paper, 
however decorous, could fail to smile at 
such a conception of the universe as the 
summary of William Dean Howells’ 
taboos indicates. When he said that “the 
more smiling aspects of life ... are the 
more American” Howells dug for himself 
the grave, from which neither Mr. Del- 
mar Gross Cooke nor Mr. Firkins can 
disinter him, try as they may. But I rec- 
ommend the latter’s fine and painstaking 
book. It is, at least, the handsomest of 
tombstones. 
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Wilson in the Vernacular 


WOODROW WILSON: THE MAN, HIS 
TIME, AND HIS TASK. By William 
Allen White. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $5.00. 

“© A LL men heroize themselves in their 

A heroes,” comments Mr. White 

on Woodrow Wilson’s writings 
about Washington and Lee. It is just as 
true that all writers of “interpretations” 
interpret themselves no less than their 
subjects. Mr. White, in his réle of inter- 
preter, set himself the task of writing an 

impartial book — “not dealing with a 

marble statue, but with a flesh-and-blood 

man,” a book that may be expected to 
offend certain readers, “whether they en- 
joy burning witches or incense.” Attaining 

a large measure of success in this en- 

deavor, he has at the same time inter- 

preted himself with uncommon clearness. 
In various points of detail he shows 
himself much more a journalist than a 
biographer with the conscience of an his- 
torian. This appears most notably in his 
treatment of Wilson’s inherited traits and 
tendencies, not through any “once-for- 
all” statement, but by weaving his theory 
of blended Scotch and Irish qualities into 
the warp and woof of his narrative. The 
ancestral Scot in him was of course obvi- 
ous enough, but to trace from his Scotch- 

Irish grandfather who emigrated from 

Londonderry to America so purely Celtic 

an inheritance as to justify the descrip- 

tion of Wilson himself as “the scion of 
the Irish Kings,” or the rhapsodic phrase, 

“the old Kings of Ireland never begot a 

more gorgeous prince,” falls little short 

of absurdity. One might as well claim for 

Sir Edward Carson the engaging qualities 

of a Sinn Feiner. A faithful Tumulty 

might wink at such a claim for Wilson — 
but who else? 


HE journalist — and the Kansas jour- 
nalist — is also in Mr. White’s deal- 
ings with the “aristocratic” influence of 
Wilson’s Southern boyhood. It is doubt- 
less true, as Mr. White says, that “he 
could not have come out of the demo- 
cratic West.” But the stress laid upon his 
early failure to frequent the “old swim- 
ming-hole” with a familiar “gang,” his 
lack of a “dear beloved sweetheart to 
show his notes around the playground,” 
his immunity from mortifying nicknames 
carries with it the implication that a boy- 
hood without these educational advan- 
tages — great as they undoubtedly are — 
cannot presage much good. In fact, there 
are many approaches to a valuable matu- 
rity besides those of a Tom Sawyer. 
Journalistic also to a disquieting degree 
is what may be called the “small-town” 
manner of dealing with President Wilson’s 
domestic relations and friendships with 


women — particularly the lady with 
whose name his own was linked in what 
Mr. White, in just indignation, describes 
as “slanders as foul and unfounded as 
were ever peddled about in any cam- 
paign.” With every obvious intention on 
the author’s part to treat these matters 
with sympathy and understanding, there 
is just that shade too much of intimacy, 
of “familiar discourse,” which is inappro- 
priate in the biography of one to whose 
own standards of personal. reticence and 
dignity they would have been foreign. 
Such, in the opinion at least of one 
reader, are some of the defects of the book. 





Bust of President Wilson by the English 
sculptor, P. Bryant Baker 


They may have been recited at dispro- 
portionate length; but after all, they are 
the very defects of the quality of the book 
itself — an informal, intimate, outspoken, 
honest quality which imparts to it a high 
and distinctive value. Mr. White is a 
shrewd and generous observer of Ameri- 
can life. He is both shrewd and generous 
in his treatment of Mr. Wilson, of whom 
he says on an early page: “His task was 
hard. He worked against terrible odds, 
many of which were in his own heart. 
He achieved much; he left much undone. 
But his sincerity, his honesty, his conse- 
cration to the work before him were never 
questioned.” 

The man, his time, and his task — to 
these three topics Mr. White addresses 
himself. If he is disposed to press his 
theories of origins a little hard, man, 
time, and task have all been studied to 
good purpose by an interpreter who inter- 
prets much besides himself.-This he does 


in the vernacular both of word and of 
spirit. In particular, the chapter, “How 
the Magician Won the War,” is an ad- 
mirable piece of writing. The complexities 
of the Battle of Paris are presented by a 
competent eyewitness. In a list of Wil- 
son’s “thirteen major decisions” outlined 
in a later chapter, the author shows him- 
self a master of suggestive summary. 
The tragic circumstances that filled the 
life of Wilson from 1g1g till its end in 
1924 are retold with a poignant sense 
of their significance. In the last brief 
chapter of all, filling hardly more than 
two pages, Mr. White leaves Mr. Wil- 
son’s place in the history of the world to 
be determined not by his character, but 
by the ultimate fate of the League of 
Nations. “If Fame does come to him 
through the conjunction of time and 
chance working upon the genius of the 
race to preserve the structure which he 
previsioned in his hour of trial, Fame will 
find a man here —a clean, brave, wise, 
courageous man — ready made for heroic 
stature.” 


N this note the book comes to a 

close —a book so thoroughly good at 
its best that the burners both of incense 
and of witches must unite in wishing that 
some of its more patent blemishes might 
have heen spared. 

The simple fact is that, with the best 
will in the world, it is still too early for 
anyone to make such a book as this an 
ultimate book. Mr. White, in his obvious 
desire to be fair, tries to treat the virtues 
and the shortcomings of his subject with 
an equal hand. The admirer of so com- 
manding a figure as President Wilson 
makes a mistake in closing his eyes, as 
some have done, to all possible short- 
comings. Even a hero worshiper makes 
a better case for his hero by admitting 
that he is human. But just as another 
recent biographer, Mr. Annin, permitted 
his hostile view of President Wilson’s 
career at Princeton to color, perhaps even 
to predetermine, his view of Wilson’s 


‘entire career, Mr. White has his own 


theories of character and conduct to 
justify, with the result that the reader 
must constantly remind himself of one 
thing: the whole fabric of motive and 
impulse ascribed to the greatest leader of 
liberal thought through a supreme period 
of world history is of Mr. White’s own 
weaving. This book, with many others 
on the same subject, will meet its de- 
termining test when the personal record 
of the period is more nearly complete. 
Meanwhile, its claim to interest — a sub- 
stantial claim — must lie quite as much in 
its revelations of its writer as of its subject. 
M. A. DeWo re Howe. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


A History of the English People in 1815. 
By Elie Halévy. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $6.00. 


HE first volume, and the first to be 

translated into English, of M. 
Halévy’s great history. The profound 
scholarship, the deep research, and the 
wide culture of M. Halévy are too well 
known to need comment. In this volume 
he gives us a picture of political England, 
military, social, economic, religious, lit- 
erary England, at the close of the 
Napoleonic wars, so complete, so under- 
standable, and so interesting as to compel 
admiration. His footnotes and_bibliog- 
raphy are immensely valuable and sig- 
nificant. In addition, his book is written 
with the vision of a philosopher and the 
tolerance of a citizen of the world. Nor 
without irony. Americans will appreciate 
the comment on the attitude of Euro- 
peans toward England which had saved 
them from Napoleon. 


The very impartiality put forward so 
ostentatiously by the English appeared 
somehow cold and _ unsympathetic. 
Brought face to face with the English, 
all the other peoples of Europe — French- 
men and Spaniards, Latins, Teutons and 
Slavs — were conscious of acommon bond, 
they felt that the wars which had divided 
them during the past twenty-five years 
were, after all, civil wars; and asked them- 
selves by what right a foreign nation inter- 
fered in their quarrels, to lecture them on 
morals and statesmanship. The British 
troops were often disconcerted to find 
themselves the object of general dislike 
in the very country which they had just 
liberated... 


This book was first published in France 
in 1912. The translation is excellent. 


** * * * 


The Coasts of Illusion. By Clark B. 
Firestone. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $4.00. 


PEAKING of Prince Agib, W. S. 

Gilbert remarked, “His gentle spirit 
rolls in the melody of souls,” and then 
added, “Which is pretty but I don’t 
know what it means.” “The Coasts of 
Illusion,” as a title, is open to exactly the 
same comment, for it, too, is pretty, 
poetic, and ambiguous. The book is a 
kind of compendium and study of fabu- 
lous beings, animals, lands, dragons, 
satyrs, “dream quests of Spain.” The 
material is rich and strange, the style 
easy and readable, the mood scholarly 
but not academic, and the pages ready 
to open anywhere. An odd medley of 
illustrations, symbolic black and whites, 
reproductions of paintings, and travel 





Beginning with this issue, the 
Book Review section of THe INDE- 
PENDENT will consist of Mr. 
Ernest Boyd’s regular feature,Read- 
ers and Writers, secondly, a page 
devoted to a thorough review of an 
outstanding book, and thirdly, a 
page or more of short notices, 
representing the condensed opinion 
of competent critics on books sent 

to this office for review. 











photographs reveal that an author may 
escape much, yea, all things, except an 
art department. 


**x KK * 


Gentlemen of the Fury. By Francis L. 
Wellman. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $4.00. , 


BOOK calculated to enlighten citi- 

zens drawn for jury service and to 
make them realize their happy fortune 
in thus being given an opportunity to 
serve the State. In addition, it contains 
a vast amount of amusing anecdote about 
lawyers, judges, witnesses, and verdicts 
which a layman can appreciate as much 
as the most learned law baron. A witty 
and good-humored volume. 


**e# * * * 


Recollections of a Happy Life. By Maurice 
Francis Egan. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $4.00. 


[lew rather insipid recollections oj 
one of that coterie of consciously 
civilized /iterati which revolved around 
Richard Watson Gilder — good men and 
true who continued to write sonnets long 
after their beards turned white. In his 
Washington and diplomatic anecdotes, 
Mr. Egan is more pointed and more 
interesting, but for the greater part of 
his book we gaze as through a glass 
darkly on an America one with Nineveh 
and Tyre. 


**e eK * 


Tide Marks. By H. M. Tomlinson. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $4.00. 


fae who know “The Sea and the 
Jungle” or “London River” need 
no urging to read a new book by Mr. 
Tomlinson. They can confidently expect 
distinctive imagination and personality — 
not merely the charm of a finished crafts- 
man, but the vision of a thinker and the 
feeling of a man of heart. This volume 
is the record of wanderings in the East 
Indies, among the myriad islands of the 


Malay Archipelago, in Java and Celebes 
and the Moluccas. By no means a mere 
book of travel, it is the Odyssey of.one 
who wishes to understand, to remember 
and to forget, to interpret and to serve. 
A splendid book by one of the best. 


ke KOK OK i 
Sitting On the World. By Heywood Broun. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.50. 
HOSE dauntless souls who are not 
dismayed by the daily whimsicali- 
ties of “columnists” will find this a 
pleasing work. Among “columnists,” 


Mr. Broun holds high place; he is less. 
smug and more amusing than most. These 


papers, taken from his column in the 
New York World, are examples of what 
happens even to the best of men com- 
pelled to be funny or whimsical every day. 


ke OK OK 


Om, the Secret of Abbor Valley. By Talbot 
Mundy. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $2.00. 


REAL thriller. Compared with this. 


story of secrets and secret serviee 
in India, the adventures of Kim and 
poor old Strickland seem like the after- 
noon constitutional of an anemic maiden 
aunt. Mr. Mundy tells his story well and 
knows the essential background, but he 
makes his secrets too Kolossal. A small 
secret, no more than life size, works betters. 
it avoids that feeling of unreality and 
impossibleness which destroys illusion. 


* ke eK K 


Aces, A Collection of Short Stories. By 
Edna Ferber, F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
Mary Robefts Rinehart, etc., etc. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 


HE Hearst Magazine and Red Book 

fiction raised to the mth power. If 
you like stories by magazine headliners. 
at ten to twenty-five cents a word, you 
will enjoy this book. As a matter of fact, 
some of the stories are excellent. Besides, 
the book is published for Charity’s sweet 
sake, by the Community Workers of the 
New York Guild for the Jewish Blind. It 
should have a good sale. 


* eK K 


La Roux. By Johnston Abbott. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 


STORY of adventure in “New 
France” in 1691. The plot contains 
hidden identity for mystery, battles with 
Indians for excitement, for its heroine, a 
lady fair, courageous and proud, who is 
carried off by the redskins and gallantly 
rescued by the devoted hero. 
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Jazz Breaks into Society 


ESSRS. PAUL WHITEMAN and 
M Vincent Lopez, leading virtuosi 
among conductors of the type of 
music known as “jazz,” have both given 
New York concerts — Mr. Whiteman in 
Carnegie and Aeolian Halls and Mr. 
Lopez at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
So far, there have been no shrill cries of 
alarm over this invasion of the concert 
hall by the saxophone, and the music 
reviewers have taken these concerts quite 
as a matter of course. The general tenor 
of their remarks has been that the orches- 
tra of this type has excellent material, 
but, so far, very little to play. As Deems 
Taylor remarked in a new magazine, 
Music, launched soon after Mr. White- 
man’s first appearances, the jazz orches- 
tra was all dressed up, with no place to go. 
Jazz began to break into society last 
season. One pioneer was Eva Gauthier, 
who welcomes the unfamiliar, new and 
old, as much as the average recital singer 
shudders at it. Interested by the discus- 
sions of jazz in the Dial by Messrs. Gilbert 
Seldes and Carl Van Vechten, and also 
by the interest taken in it in France, 
where Maurice Ravel told her that young 
Americans, in studying European models, 
were letting escape much of value in 
their own popular music, Mme. Gauthier 
‘introduced a representative group of jazz 
numbers into a recital in the fall of 1923. 
A short time after, Paul Whiteman, 
whose orchestra was playing nightly at 
the Palais Royal, announced that he 
would hold a concert of American num- 
bers at Aeolian Hall. In this, he said, he 
had two intentions: to settle the question 
of what is American music, and the fitness 
of “jazz” to rank as music. Mr. White- 
man set about this carefully, welcoming 
suggestions and advice. Critics were in- 
vited to rehearsals at the Palais Royal to 
hear and to comment on the preparations 
for his “Experiment in Modern Music.” 
When Mr. Whiteman reappeared this fall, 
he apparently considered the experiment 
successful, as the title now became an 
“Entertainment in American Music.” 


OON after Mr. Whiteman, Mr. Lopez 
entered the field, taking part in a sym- 
posium on the subject held by the League 
of Composers last winter, and debouching 
on the concert stage with a “Symphonic 
Jazz Concert,” held November 23 at the 
Metropolitan, Opera House. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Whiteman’s first ques- 
tion of what is American music, or its 
more important derivative, what Ameri- 
can music will become when it has de- 
veloped a flavor as essentially American 
as Russian music, for instance, is Russian, 


By Francis D. Perkins 


remains, as yet, unsettled. The strong 
points shown in these concerts have been 
the “sonorities,” the instrumental com- 
binations (which should interest Igor 
Stravinsky when he comes this month) 
and the notable skill of the players, many 
of whom play from two to half a dozen 
instruments. The weak ones are, prima- 
rily, the lack of invention shown in most of 
the works in the repertoire, as well as 
conventionality, even timidity, in its 
harmonization, and the essential mono- 
tony of the continual double time. 


fF, Fomens despite protestations to 
the contrary, both the familiar jazz 
numbers and the more elaborate ones re- 
cently written for these concerts are essen- 
tially conservative. Two dozen concerts of 
Whiteman or Lopez will roll up fewer dis- 
cords than one evening with the Interna- 
tional Composers’ Guild. There was little 
in the Whiteman or Lopez concerts to sug- 
gest skyscrapers or subways, as George 
Antheil, a young American who now in- 
habits that American heaven on the banks 
of the Seine, has been credited with doing 
in an “American Symphony.” This has 
not yet been released on this side, so that 
we cannot tell whether Mr. Antheil 
has come nearer to a musical expression 
of the noisier aspect of American life than 
the average Lopezite or Whitemanesque 
number, which, often very pleasantly, 
seems mainly inclined to express a pleas- 
ant evening at the late Palais Royal. 

In making his “experiment,” Mr. 
Whiteman realized that the usual jazz 
repertoire, as used to accompany food or 
dancing or musical comedy, was not suffi- 
cient for concert programs, and set about 
securing pieces of a more ambitious type. 
For his first program, which, with some 
minor variations, served him to the end of 
last season, the late Victor Herbert wrote 
three serenades, while George Gershwin 
composed what is practically a jazz piano 
concerto which, with himself as soloist, has 
proved the most interesting number so 
far offered at these concerts. 

The “Rhapsody in Blue” follows a 
course not unlike that of the familiar 
Liszt type, but its themes preserve a 
strong Broadway flavor, the atmosphere is 
undoubtedly jazz, while the orchestration 
arranged by Ferdie Grofé gives ample 
chance for the characteristic tone coloring 
and skillful tricks of the wind instruments 
in the Whiteman band. The soloist is well 
favored in the matter of technical diffi- 
culties and bravura passages. But, while 
Mr. Gershwin had promising musical 
ideas in this “Rhapsody,” he seemed 
rather uncertain about the best thing to 


do with them, and the piece had some thin 
places, especially in some long passages of 
unassisted display piano playing. But, 
with its obvious faults, it is an interesting 
number, and, with some revision, has 
continued on Mr, Whiteman’s programs. 
Mr. Herbert’s four serenades, Spanish, 
Chinese, Cuban, and Oriental, are pleas- 
ant numbers of melody and charm, but, 
except that they are scored for Mr. White- 
man’s orchestra, they are not “jazz” 
pieces. With a little rescoring, they should 
be ideal for the Boston Symphony in its 
next spring. series of “‘ Pops.” Of two of the 
new numbers offered by Mr. Whiteman 
at Carnegie Hall on November 15 much 
the same can be said. Eastwood Lane’s 
three American musical pieces, practically 
short symphonic poems, and Mana- 
Zucca’s graceful “Waltz Brilliante” are 
agreeable numbers, and helped to give 
the Whiteman program some variety 
which Mr. Lopez, with a larger propor- 
tion of actual jazz, failed to obtain. But 
these works do not, as the “Rhapsody in 
Blue’” does, suggest any future develop- 
ments. Mr. Grofé’s new tone poem, 
“Broadway at Night,” is undoubtedly 
“jazz,” and has rhythmic variety, but 
little musical substance. ° 


N the meantime, no one has been able to 

think of an adequate name to describe 
the type of music which Messrs. White- 
man and Lopez offer us. “Jazz,” except 
for its hideous past, will do as well as any 
other title for the Palais Royal numbers 
on these programs, but will have to be 
stretched beyond its usual limits if it is to 
include everything played by these orches- 
tras. “Modern” or “American” music, 
the titles used by Mr. Whiteman, meet 
with the opposite objection; they are, at 
least for the present, much too compre- 
hensive. The question, however, of no- 
menclature probably depends upon the 
future history of these concerts. 

What position these concerts will take 
in the musical world by the end of this 
season, or the beginning of the next, is an 
interesting question, but it is still too early 
to find the answer. This season seems to 
be the critical one, the factor which will 
decide whether the success won by jazz 
(in its extended sense) in this field proves 
permanent or temporary being the com- 
posers. A crop of significant works will 
keep interest in these concerts alive and 
growing, and give music of this type an 
increasing claim to be considered the true 
typically American music; but, with the 
best of orchestras, Messrs. Whiteman and 
Lopez cannot hold popular musical inter- 
est with only one or two programs. 
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What the World 1s Doing 


Tue WEEK 


T has been a quiet week, whose most 

interesting local manifestation has 
been the storm aroused by Representa- 
tive Britren’s resolution that a con- 
ference of white nations on the Pacific 
be called. The administration has has- 
tened to quell the attendant rumors 
that this government regards Japan 
as unfriendly. Mr. Coo.ipce has 
appointed four Cabinet members as a 
committee to investigate the oil supply 
of the country and take steps toward 
conservation. §France has terminated 
her negotiations with Washington on 
debt funding for the time being and is 
planning for a settlement with England. 
qin Italy, Mussouini’s government has 
agreed to general elections which are to 
be held shortly under the old electoral 
system. {President Esert and Chan- 
cellor Marx are to postpone the selection 
of a Cabinet until after the opening 
session of the Reichstag. {In Russia, 
the “vacation” of Trotsk still holds 
the center of the stage, and it is thought 
may precipitate a split in the Communist 
party. {The House of Representatives 
has done manful labor in passing appro- 
priations bills, but in the Senate, the 
Muscle Shoals debate has held up any 
constructive legislation. 


JAPANESE-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


A small crisis was reached by the pro- 
posed resolution of Representative FRED 
A. Britten of Illinois that a conference of 
all white people resident on the Pacific 
Coast be called to protect their interests, 
ostensibly against possible aggression by 
Japan. The tempest which was stirred has 
called forth the powers of the Department 
of State and even of President CooLipcE 
in an effort to quell the unpleasant in- 
ference that this government regards 
Japan as a hostile nation. Mr. Hucues 
went out of his way and violated diplo- 
matic precedent to issue a cordial greeting 
to Mr. Matsupa1ra, the new Ambassador 
to the United States from Japan who, said 
Mr. Hucues, is “not only a diplomat of 
most distinguished service, but Japan has 
paid us a signal honor in selecting as her 
ambassador to this post a man who, 
through himself and his wife, represents 
two of the most important and histori- 
cally famous families of the empire.” 
There was sharp criticism in the House on 
December 18 when Representative Brit- 
TEN introduced his resolution, particularly 
from Pacific Coast members, who stated 
that they had tried to dissuade him from 
this course the previous evening. Leaders 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


of the administration greatly deplored such 
jingoistic and obviously belligerent action 
as suggestive of a situation between the 
United States and Japan which fails to 
exist. Representative Huppieston of 
Alabama criticized the plan of sending our 
fleet for manceuvres in the Pacific with 
Hawaii as a base on account of Japanese- 
American relations at a time when, he 
said, Japanese politicians and newspapers 
were irritating their people against the 
United States. 

President Cootipce at the White 
House made it known that he was in 





(Keystone) 
William Green, of Coshocton, Obio, the new 
head of the American Federation of Labor 


entire agreement with Secretary of State 
Hucues’ remarks of the previous day. 
Curtis D. Wisur, Secretary of the 
Navy, further deprecated the “scare- 
talk” by announcing that Japan would 
send three warships carrying Japanese 
midshipmen to the United States for a 
practice cruise, and that preparations had 
been made by the government to show the 
visitors high honors. 


MANGUVRES IN THE PacirFic 


Admiral S. S. Rosison has received 
orders concerning the spring manceuvres 
of the Pacific fleet which he commands. 
In addition to his own command, sixty- 
five warships, comprising the scouting 
fleet, air squadrons, and control force of 
the Atlantic, will leave Pensacola, Florida, 
and Hampton Roads January 12 for San 
Diego, arriving on the West coast March 9g. 
The entire fleet is due at San Francisco 


April 5, and ten days later will sail for 
Honolulu, where it is due April 27. July 1 
to 10, the fleet will engage in manceuvres 
on the way from Honolulu to Pagopago, 
Samoa, from where the battleship divi- 
sions, accompanied by a destroyer divi- 
sion, will go on to Australia and New 
Zealand. The fleet is due on the Pacific 
Coast again September 28. 


Concress ApjourNs 


Congress adjourned on December 20 
to reconvene December 29, after a 
Christmas recess. Since December 1, 
when the sixty-eighth Congress met for 
its last session, the House has been 
busily disposing of appropriations bills. 
So far, it has sent to the Senate the 
agricultural bill, carrying $124,663,473; 
the Interior Department bill, carrying 
$237,840,926, and the Navy bill of 
$286,385,578. The. combined Treasury 
Department and post office bill which 
totals $763,180,416, has already been 
introduced and will be taken up imme- 
diately after the recess, to be followed 
by the Rivers and Harbors bill. Other 
appropriations measures to come up 
will be the War, State, Justice, Commerce, 
and Labor Department bills, and the 
independent offices bill. 

Though the House has been active, 
generally discarding partisanship in an 
attempt to clear the business which 
confronts it in this short session, the 
Senate has been employing its time with 
talk on the Muscle Shoals Congress which, 
bya resolution taken before its last ad- 
journment, was the first business to come 
before it. On December 20, several hours 
were taken up. with a speech by Senator 
Norris against the Underwood bill 
disposing of Muscle Shoals, and on 
Wednesday, the Nebraska Senator 
charged that the President would give 
over the property to Wall Street. The 
radicals and Progressives are joined in 
the attempt ‘to prevent passage of the 
Underwood bill, which has the support 
of the administration. Floor leader 
Curtis has attempted to bring the 
measure to a vote, but without success. 


New Lasor CuiEFr 


Witi1aM GREEN, a vice president ot 
the American Federation of Labor since 
1913, was elected president of the organ- 
ization on December 19 to succeed the 
late SamueL Gompers. Mr. GREEN is a 
native of Ohio, a product of the Ohio 
coal fields and was once president of the 
Ohio State Senate. He is a trades-unionist 
of the Gompers school and, in a state- 
ment issued after his election, promised 
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to follow the policies of his former chief. 
Unlike Mr. Gomprrs, he is a “dry” and 
has been active in the Anti-Saloon 
League. He is fifty-one years of age. 


To ConsERVE OIL 


President Coo.tipcE on December 19 
appointed Secretaries WEEKs, WILBUR, 
Work, and Hoover of his Cabinet to 
make an exhaustive investigation of the 
oil situation in an attempt to see how 
our supply of petroleum may be con- 
served. He regards the problem of major 
importance to the national welfare, 
pointing out that the increasing value 
of aviation as an arm of offense and 
defense in war, as well as its mounting 
commercial significance, demands an ever- 
increasing supply of oil. “I am advised,” 
he said, “that our current oil supply is 
kept up only by drilling many thousands 
of new wells each year.” He regards the 
present method of procuring oil as waste- 
ful and feels that the new commission 
may be able to devise some plan for 
conservation. He suggested that the 
government and business “join forces 
to work out this problem of practical 
conservation.” 


TREASURY APPROPRIATION BILL 


The Treasury appropriation bill, now 
before the House, has been reported 
out by the Appropriations Committee. 
Eleven million dollars is the figure 
estimated as necessary for enforcing 
prohibition laws, with an extra $9,097,257 
to the Coast Guard for its fight against 
the rum fleet. Seven hundred thousand 
dollars was added to the Coast Guard 
appropriations for the new equipment 
authorized at the last session. 


Postat Pay VETo 


Senators who are urging a vote on: the 
post office employees’ salary increase 
almost succeeded on December 16 when, 
on a motion by Senator AsHursT of 
Arizona, the veto was taken up. The 


‘AsuursT motion followed the introduc- 


tion of the administration bill, which 
proposes an increase of postal rates on 
everything but first-class letter mail 
to provide money for salary increases 
estimated at $68,000,000. The administra- 
tion measure is known as the Sterling- 
New bill and will not have an easy time 
in this session, its opponents say. Senator 
Caraway, in an interview, stated that 
the Sterling-New bill contained two 
particularly objectionable measures, one, 
to increase parcel post rates, thereby 
putting an unwonted tax on the farmer, 
and the other, an increase to almost 
double in second-class mail rates, “a 
tax that is practically prohibitive on the 
ordinary sources of information.” 


NaTIONAL TRAFFIC CONFERENCE 


The Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety which met in Washington under 


Bt, 


(Underwood Ff Underwood) 





More bot air than nitrates? The Muscle Shoals debate bas already taken up a month of 
the Senate’s time. The picture shows the great Wilson dam of the Alabama 
superpower project, recently completed 


the auspices of the Department of Com- 
merce on December 15, 16, and 17 was 
addressed by President Coo.ipcE during 
the second day’s sessions. Mr. CooLipcE 
urged a full study of the problem of 
street and highway fatalities in an effort 
to curb the deplorable condition which 
now exists. The question, he thought, 
should be met primarily by the States 
and municipalities, with incidental Fed- 
eral aid. There are more than four hun- 
dred delegates to the conference from all 
the different organizations and industries 
interested in street and highway problems. 
The aim is to reach some understanding 
of the causes of accidents and to seek 
remedial legislation and movements for 
their correction. 


Foreign 


LEAGUE oF NaTIONS 


The League has made arrangements 
with Lloyd’s for insurance of the lives of 
the members of the Irak Frontier Com- 
mission, The commission assembled at 
Constantinople December 20, and will 
shortly commence work on the report 
which is to fix the boundary between 
Turkey and Irak. A protest has been 
received from Bishop Fan S. Nout, the 
Premier of Albania, against raids of 
armed bands from Jugoslavia. The action 
of the League was not requested under any 
particular provision of the Covenant and 
is therefore not binding upon the Council. 
Sir Ertc Drummonp, the Secretary Gen- 
eral, has forwarded the Albanian appeal 
to the government of Jugoslavia through 
its representative at Berne. 


ENGLAND 


In an address before a delegation of 
Leeds Zionists, Lord BaLrour expressed 
his confidence in the ultimate success of 
the Jewish national home in Palestine. 
“Those who come back from Palestine,” 
he said, “bring me reports that although 
the movement, like all other movements 
in their beginning, suffers from expected 
and unexpected difficulties, the prospects 
of this great and novel experience give 
hope to all who, like myself, are deeply 
concerned in the effort which is being 
made that the codperative efforts of the 
Jews in Europe and America, combined 
with the energy and self-sacrifice of the 
Jews in Palestine, will overcome the ob- 
stacles.” Reports of a state of unrest 
among the natives in South Africa, and a 
growing desire to win independence and 
establish a republic of their own, have 
reached London. Newspapers in Cape- 
town have reported that the Zulus are 
secretly arming themselves, and have es- 
tablished a fund, ostensibly for church 
building, which is being used to purchase 
arms and munitions in preparation for 
open revolt. 

AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, has adopted the 
position that the Berlin treaty between 
Germany and the United States is legally 
meaningless because of Germany’s obli- 
gation, under the terms of the Versailles 
Treaty, to assign to the Allies a lien on all 
of her resources. He made it clear that the 
American move to participate in payment 
from Germany was unexpected, and 
quoted Mr. Hucues’ New Haven speech 
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of December, 1922: “We are not seeking 


reparations. We are indeed asking for re-: 


imbursement of the costs of our Army of 
Occupation . . . But we are not seeking 
general reparations.” 


FRANCE 


France is postponing negotiations with 
Washington on the matter of war debts 
and is making plans for a settlement with 
England. Mr. Cuurcui.t, the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, has renewed 
the Bonar Law offer, which, with slight 
changes, makes possible a reduction of 
France’s debt to two thirds. An editorial 
in the Temps says: “The Anglo-American 
controversy on the subject has a tone very 
disagreeable to us. What we must re- 
member is that the English, like the 
Americans, turn to France and demand 
that she settle her debts, which for politi- 
cal as well as financial reasons ought first 
to be subjected to severe revision. What is 
especially striking in this Anglo-American 
controversy is that neither the one side 
nor the other pays the slightest attention 
to the circumstances in which these debts 
were contracted, nor to the moral engage- 
ments taken at that time. Never has it 
been better shown that if for many people 
the war has been forgotten, debts have 
not.” Mr. HucuHes proposed a compro- 
mise in the collection of America’s war 
claims in his answer to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
By its terms, the United States would re- 
ceive only about thirty per cent of the 
total value of its claims. The WaDsworTH 
agreement of last year provided for the 
collection of $240,000,000, in annual pay- 
ments of $20,000,000. The agreement also 
provides that account shall be taken of 
any moratorium granted to Germany, so 
that no payments will be made during the 
four years fixed by the Dawes Plan. Since 
the payments to the United States are to 
be all in cash, and since the apportionment 
of the entire claim over a period of sixteen 
years would be equivalent to payment at 
the existing arrangement, the final value 
of America’s demands are reduced, in the 
estimation of one Allied expert, to the sum 
of $80,000,000. . 

A widely advertised meeting of the 
Communists of Paris held December 21 
brought out five thousand people. They 
were warned of the danger of Fascism, 
which was declared to be rapidly over- 
whelming France. The press has continued 
in its blame of the government in allow- 
ing the spread of uneasiness, which has 
been encouraged by the passage of the 
amnesty bill to include Sapout and 
CaILLAux, toleration of Communist meet- 
ings, and the arrival of M. Krassin, the 
representative of the Soviet. 


ITALY 


The opposition to Musso.ini’s govern- 
ment has seized upon his acceptance of 
their challenge, and agreement to put 
the whole matter before the voters of 





Italy, by issuing a proclamation which 
was designed to destroy the force of his 
action. They have reduced their stand 
to three main points: Musso.in1 is 
charged with permitting the elections 
to draw attention away from the serious 
moral and political responsibilities of his 
party; it is hinted that the government 
is attempting to make the elections a 
pretext for the proclamation of a general 
amnesty; finally, the idea of an election 
under the management of the Fascisti 
is rejected with the statement that “the 
Fascist government and free election are 
two incompatible terms.” The Chamber 





(P. & A.) 


A Fenghis Khan? Comrade Georgi 
Ichicherin, Soviet Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, may be aspiring to the throne of a 
great Asiatic empire. The commissar is 
wearing the robes of a Mongol prince 


of Deputies has adopted the new budget 
by a vote of 240-17. ALBERTO D1 STEFANI, 
the Minister of Finance, reported great 
improvement in both import and export 
trade, and assured the Chamber that the 
budget had been stabilized, and the 
circulation gradually reduced. During 
1922-23 Italy paid loans from Canada, 
Brazil, Sweden, and Holland, and will 
be in a position to redeem an American 
loan amounting to 51,694,069 lire by 
February. 
GERMANY 

President Epert and Chancellor Marx 
have decided to postpone the choice of a 
Cabinet until after the opening session 
of the Reichstag, early in January. The 
present government will remain in power 
until that time. The difficulty in picking 
a body which could count on the support 
of a majority of the Reichstag is account- 
able for the postponement. It is thought 
likely that the new government will be 
made up of a coalition of Democrats, 








Centrists, and Socialists, but this com- 
bination would have some fifteen votes 
less than a majority and small chance of 
winning any from either the Right or the 
Left. However, there is a_ possibility 
that it could survive for a time, in view 


of the extreme hostility among all of the © 


remaining groups. The charges recently 
made in the French press, to the effect 
that Germany is making use of the small 
army allowed by the Versailles Treaty 
to build up a huge armed force, has been 
vigorously denied. The Germans fear an 
unsatisfactory report from the Allied 
Military Control Commission, and urge 
that the numerous official inspections 
made in Germany have revealed a com- 
plete compliance with the terms of the 
treaty. 


SPAIN 


Withdrawal of the troops in the western 
zone of Morocco has been completed, 
and the new line, which forms the operat- 
ing base for the projected activity of the 
Spanish, has been established. General 
DE Rivera. plans to fortify this line 
strongly and keep all of the native 
tribesmen on the other side, depriving 
them of access to their markets. The new 
policy of the Spanish will be to build up 
the good will of the people and establish 
a real protectorate in Morocco, with a 
limited form of home rule. Both the 
French and the British are watching the 
affairs in Morocco very closely and are 
in some doubt as to the ability of DE 
Rivera to maintain his defense on the 
new line. The situation among the tribes- 
men is much more dangerous than it was 
at the opening of the Spanish campaign, 
due to the organizing ability of App-EL- 
Krim and his lieutenants. 


Russia 


The controversy over TROTSKI is 
occupying a great share of the attention 
of the government, and it is thought that 
it threatens to split the Communist 
party. The personal and political attacks 
on him have been redoubled since his 
illness, and he is being blamed for failures 
and errors made by him and his col- 
leagues during the past thirty years. A 
report that a portion of the Red army 
had revolted against the Soviet, in sup- 
port of Trotsk1, has been denied by the 
Russian Embassy at Berlin. According 
to a dispatch from Bucharest, Generals 
PutcHKEvicH and DeEveNKOoFF have 
declared themselves for Trotski, and 
there have been uprisings at Kazan and 
Nizhni Novgorod. A delegation of the 
British Trades-Union, which has just 
returned from Russia, reports that there 
has been great improvement there since 
their visit in 1920. Socially, economically, 
and industrially, they say, the people 
are much better off than they were at 
that time, and the financial condition of 
the country has also been bettered. 
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The Big Business of 1924 — and 1925 


HE big business of 1924 was that of 
mopping up part of the damage 


resulting from the activities of 
August, 1914 — to wit: the international 
adjustment of German reparations known 
as the Dawes Plan. From the standpoint 
of victorious nationalism, it was not much 
of a settlement, since through it the Ger- 
man Government succeeded in borrowing 
heavily from its late foes and securing 
a three-year moratorium on reparations 
payments. But from the standpoint of 
sanity, reconstruction, and international- 
ism, it was a creditable advance, al- 
though no one knows whether the Dawes 
Plan will work for long. Even some of its 
stanchest advocates say that it was and is 
merely a stop-gap, giving the world a 
chance to draw breath and think out 
something better. Nevertheless, the 
Dawes Plan was and is supremely worth 
while, because without it we should have 
known a condition infinitely worse. 
Surely, rational beings ought to be im- 
pressed by the fact that ten years after 
the onset of the Great War — which was 
great only in extent, suffering, terror, and 
sacrifice — the big business of 1924 was 
that of writing off a fraction of its loss and 
clearing the way for the energies of man- 
kind to resume normal activity. Is any- 
thing further needed to prove that war 
does not pay, that it cannot pay, that war 
returns only losses, win, lose, or draw? 
Norman Angell was right in his primary 
thesis, though wrong in his conclusion. He 
thought that because war no longer paid, 
that would be the end of war. He did not 
realize that war would not end until there 
was general acceptance of the truth that 
a profitable war is out of the question in 
the modern world. 


N King-Hall’s “Western Civilization 
and the Far East” appears the accom- 
panying sketch map showing how our 
planet has shrunk since the days of sail. 
Figure II is a comparative measurement 
in terms of steamship speed, Figure ITI, in 
terms of railway speed, while Figure IV — 
that tiny thing in the corner — is Earth in 
terms of airplane speed. If cable speed 
were used for another figure, the result 
would be too small to decipher without a 
glass, and if radio speed were used, there 
would be but the veriest pin point. 

This dwindling world, measured in 
terms of communications and transport, 
bounds man’s present and future. Here is 
all the space he has in which to work out 
his happiness and his ambitions. In such a 
tiny world, so compressed by wires and 
mechanisms, by banks and trade, war is a 


By Arthur Pound | 

















hideous blunder, because there is not the 
slightest chance that the victor can reap 
enough reward to offset what he loses 
through the reduced purchasing power of 
his enemy customers. 


S the world grows smaller, men go 
further afield; races are brought into 
contact in ways unknown in the slow old 
days. To primitive man “stranger” and 
“enemy ” were one word; the herd instinct 
still drives men of unlike breeds to suspect 
one another, especially when profit is the 
lure of contact. Moreover, news travels 
swiftly; an anti-Japanese speech in Wash- 
ington is printed in Tokyo next day. Our 
high-striding, world-diminishing progress 
thus injects into international affairs ex- 
plosive elements at the same time that it 
opens avenues for travel and discussion. 
Behold this nation, to take the example 
nearest at hand, closing the doors to im- 
migrants in the very era when travel is 
easiest and news of economic opportunity 
moves with lightning speed. 

Little imagination is required for the 
leap from this map to the conclusion that 
changes must occur in the political organi- 
zation of our diminishing planet. Nation- 
alism, the dominant political form, rose in 
the days of sail; the sovereign state was 
next of heir to the feudal lord. The shift 
occurred not long ago in point of time, and 
the vestiges of feudalism hang round us 
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still, but in point of speed, it was tremen- 
dously long ago — all the vast distance 
from horse and brig to the air mail, in- 
finitely further than the human race 
traveled from Adam to Watt. Yet from 
horse to airplane we have jumped without 
corresponding political adjustments. 

Our sole contribution to political evolu- 
tion goes back to the sail-and-horse era, 
the American Constitution, an honest and, 
on the whole, successful effort to harmo- 
nize local with national interests through 
federation. It is indisputable that the 
United States could not have “arrived” 
without local self-government, and 
equally indisputable that it could not 
have “arrived” without vesting in the 
central government certain vital powers. 
The discrimination shown in that docu- 
ment stabilized this republic, and permits 
it to stand today as proof both of the 
merits of federation and of the methods by 
which it may be accomplished. 


HENEVER the World Federation 

is discussed someone asks: “‘ Who is 
going to do the federating?” Well, who- 
ever does it must leave his legions at 
home; the last war proved that no nation, 
however prepared, no continental alliance, 
however imperial, can overrun the world. 
That can be done only by bargaining, by 
leaving local affairs to local sovereignty, 


and by placing (Continued opp. page 28) 
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The America of the Busy Towns 


Foreworp: America — we hear it on every 
hand — has entered the Industrial Age. But 
what does it mean? Industry has its variations 
which, while less pronounced than those of agri- 
culture and other more primitive exercises in 
wealth production, nevertheless are striking. 
The vast steel mills of the Tatras in India may 
look like those of Pittsburgh, but in India 
workmen fresh from the soil still garland their 
machines with flowers on feast day. What, 
then, are America’s industrial variations, and 
where are they to be found in their most intense 
significance? 

Not in the great cities. There is a cosmopoli- 
tanism, an internationalism, in the world’s 
greatest cities that makes them at once some- 
thing more and something less than representa- 
tive of their countries. The planet is New 
York’s background, market, and nursery. 
Nowhere in the world, not even in London, is 
foreign news more local than in New York. 
Other great American cities share in lesser de- 
gree this detachment from things American, 
this attachment to things foreign. It is part of 
the price they pay for greatness and the reward 
they reap from it. 

So, if you would see the social and political 
influences of industrialism at their sharpest in 
America, you will look toward America’s great 
inland industrial towns. These are the places 
of primary production, stirring communities 
which owe their prosperity less to location and 
chance than to courage of their pioneers and the 
downright, hard work of their citizens. They 
stand midway between the traditional, con- 
servative America of the farmer and the wide- 
striding internationalism of the great urban 
marts. In presenting these studies of Schenec- 
tady, Springfield, Paterson, Troy, Syracuse, 
Scranton, and Albany, which combine a wide 
variety of function with a similarity in size, 
THE INDEPENDENT feels it is contributing to a 
understanding of America. — The Editors. 


ITH casual American immod- 

W esty, Schenectady, New York, 

advertises itself thus: “ We Light 
and Haul the World.” 

The sloganeers base this somewhat 
broad and unqualified assertion on its two 
principal industries, the General Electric 
Company and the American Locomotive 
Company. The great electric corporation 
has played a leading part in the world- 
wide transformation of electricity into 
light and power. The assumption beyond 
is that any vehicles not propelled by G. E. 
power plants are drawn by made-in- 
Schenectady locomotives. It is the Gen- 
eral Electric Company that is chiefly 
responsible for the fact that Schenectady 
has increased its population fivefold and 
multiplied its wealth ten times in the last 
thirty years. 

Schenectady experienced this industrial 
development in a matter-of-fact manner. 





I. Schenectady 
By Samuel Taylor Moore 


In a civic sense, it failed to keep pace in 
the transition from an industrial town to 
a prosperous American city. Thus, today, 
the citizens are regarding with concern 
the shabby drabness of its business sec- 
tion. The city is beginning to dress up, but 
where civic betterments were so long 
ignored the process of sprucing up is 
proving arduous and costly. Schenectady 
does not boast of the fact that it has the 
third highest tax rate of all the cities of 
the United States, $54 a thousand. In- 
stead, it explains that the tax rate is 
caused by low valuations, but fifty per 
cent of actual values. 


UTSTANDING improvements com- 
pleted or nearing completion in re- 
cent years include a sightly entrance to 
the city from the west, the Great West- 
ern Gateway Bridge, an artistic three- 
million-dollar cement structure crossing 
the canalized Mohawk River; a new mil- 
lion-dollar hotel financed at a cost of one 
per cent; the development of a new busi- 
ness artery, Erie Boulevard, over what 
was once the old Erie Canal and the instal- 
lation of an intensive street lighting 
system. 

Further industrial expansion goes hand 
in hand with this civic development, a 
million dollars’ worth of new buildings at 
the locomotive plant and two million dol- 
lars’ worth of construction at the General 
Electric plant. 

New homes are springing up to care for 
the 100,000 population. The public-school 
system is the pride of the city. The Chris- 
tian Scientists are building a handsome 
new edifice of worship. Union College, 
the first nonsectarian school of higher 
education in the United States, is building 
a new chapel on its lovely old campus. 

There are several projects under way 
for beautifying the central section of the 
city. The Chamber of Commerce also 
wants to erect an auditorium to take the 
place of the old armory as the city’s most 
commodious gathering place. A new Y. 
M. C. A. is in prospect within the year. 

Union College is not the only higher 
educational institution in the city. The 
General Electric Company is itself a 
postgraduate institution of distinction. 
Every year several hundred young college 
graduates enter the laboratories and 
factories to perfect some expert technical 
knowledge before going out to various 
corners of the world to direct great 
electrical enterprises. The company’s 
memorial to Steinmetz has taken the form 
of scholarships for aspiring youth. 


Schenectady is cosmopolitan in the 
strictest sense of the word. As graduates 
go from the great electric plant to the far- 
flung corners of the earth, so come stu- 
dents to take their places from equally 
distant climes. The artist of industry, 
Beneker, who spent last winter there, 
liked to call the G. E. plant an “Industrial 
Campus.” A genius in taming ohms, 
amperes, and electrons invariably has 
some other hobby to ride in off hours. 
There are new and bizarre plans for ending 
war and uniting all nations, unique eco- 
nomic theories, all the isms known to man 
may have their supporters or opponents 
there. It might be described as the bush 
League of Nations. 

But by far the most interesting thing in 
Schenectady is an experiment in human- 
izing a great corpération. Less than a 
generation ago the General Electric Com- 
pany stood as a typical self-centered cor- 
poration. Labor was a commodity. The 
workman represented a unit of produc- 
tion. Beyond his ability to produce, the 
corporation had only the most casual 
interest in his welfare. Under such condi- 
tions, strikes were frequent. 


HE new policy of the General Elec- 

tric Company toward its employees 
is not directed against unionism. There is 
no plan to smash the unions. Yet what has 
happened is interesting. There have been 
practically no interruptions to steady 
production. One of the men who has 
helped bring this change about objected to 
the use of the word “contented” in de- 
scribing the new state of mind of the 
workmen. He stated: “Contentment kills 
initiative. Rather I would say that we be- 
lieve that we are securing the confidence 
of our employees and it results in mutual 
codperation.” 


In the G. E. shops pay is universally 


‘based on piecework. More than a year 


ago the works manager of the General 
Electric Company urged the workmen to 
increase production. He pledged the word 
of the company that the piecework rates 
then in effect would not be lowered unless 
through the perfection of mechanical 
devices to minimize labor required on an 
operation. It has been the bitter expe- 
rience of workmen generally that an 
increase in production proves personally 
disastrous. They would speed up produc- 
tion, but increased earnings would be tem- 
porary. Invariably, when production was 
established to a higher point the manage- 
ment would reduce the schedule of rates. 
The result was that the workman would 
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jbe obliged to maintain top speed at his 
bench to earn the same pay that he 
ba / received before answering the appeal to 
increase his output. Consequently, the 
. pledge of the works manager was accepted 
with reservations. For a year the appeal 
ent unheeded. Meantime, the company 
continued to show a human interest in the 
welfare of its employees. Working condi- 
tions and safety were improved through 
shop committees. Suggestions were wel- 
comed and paid for in cash. 

The employees were taken behind the 
scenes to become acquainted with the 
problems of management. Financial state- 
ments were made available and technical 
terms were translated into understandable 
similes for the average man. 

To encourage thrift there was organized 
an employees’ securities corporation. The 
securities are chiefly public utility stocks 
such as the General Electric treasurer 
might buy for investment. These bonds 
pay six per cent interest and the com- 
pany adds an additional two per cent as a 
bonus. Eight per cent and safety is an 
attractive investment. Half the Schenec- 
tady employees have money thus in- 
vested. A hundred more are building 
homes with the company guaranteeing up 
to ninety per cent of the cost in mortgages. 

With these evidences of good faith, the 
workmen began to believe that the pledge 
that rates on piecework would not be re- 
duced was in earnest. Some six months 
ago they tried an increase in production 
experimentally. It was not followed by a 
lowering of rates. The result has been a 
constant upward curve on the production 
charts, fatter pay envelopes all around, 
for the company profits by increased out- 
put without increased overhead. The 
white-collar workers are taken care of by a 
bonus system, and all in all there is a 
distinctly noticeable esprit de corps which 
certainly did not exist in Schenectady ten 
years ago. It isn’t the millennium in in- 
dustrial relations, but it may possibly be a 
step on the road. 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
141st Dividend 


atyFive. quarterly \ wy of Two Dollars an 
Twen Cents ($2.25) per share will be paid 0 _ 

fanuary 15, 1535, to stockholders of record at 
ne close ‘ot business ‘on Saturday, December 20, 1924. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH 
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Among Our Contributors 





G. Nye Steiger holds a Harvard Uni- 
versity Ph.D. in history, his special field 
having been the modern history of the Far 
East, in which subject he has specialized 
for some eighteen years. Dr. Steiger spent 
twelve years in China as Professor of 
History and Government at St. John’s 
University, Shanghai, and at present is a 
member of the Department of History at 
Simmons College. 

Eric D. Walrond, in his discussion of 
the controversial subject treated in 
“Imperator Africanus,” brings to bear a 
view not often set forth, in that he him- 
self is a colored man. Mr. Walrond is a 
frequent contributor of short stories, 
articles, and book reviews to current 
periodicals. 

Mildred Houghton Comfort lives in 
a big, old-fashioned house overlooking the 
St. Croix River in Stillwater, Minnesota. 
In spite of the fact that there are two 
children — a little boy with silver-tinted 
curls and a chubby little girl with straight 
hair, scarcely three, she has found time 
for diverse writing which has been pub- 
lished in a great variety of magazines. 

George C. Moser was brought up on a 
Kansas farm, attended the State Agri- 
cultural College, and spent several years 
of work in the agricultural field as an 
editorial and feature writer on farming 
topics. He did some public relations work 
in defense of the packers, and later became 
advertising and publicity manager for the 
ill-fated United States Grain Growers. 
He is at present connected’with a financial 
house in Chicago. 





The Big Business of 
1924 — and 1925 


(Continued from page 27) 


under central authority certain duties 
necessary to keep a diminished world 
at peace with itself. The League of Nations 
is hardly more than a forum where this 
bargaining can begin; yet the United 
States, child of confederation, and its 
sponsor before the world, holds aloof. But 
not forever. 

The big business of 1924 was the Dawes 
Plan. The big business of 1925 will prob- 
ably be the second disarmament confer- 
ence. And so on, year in and year out, 
until we who were once in uniform are in 
our graves. Yet even with all this mending 
and patching by our wisest, not half the 
scars of that ghastly war can be healed in 
our time. It remains for a chockablock 
little world like ours to con its lesson and 
move sensibly toward unity amid variety. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


THREATENING A SOLID Front. 1. What racial 
bonds exist between the Chinese and Japanese? 2. 
In which of the two empires, before the middle of 
the last century, had the higher civilization and 
culture developed? 3. What sequence of events led 
to the Russo-Japanese War? 4. When was the first 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance made? 5. What is the 
present form of the Japanese Government? 6. What 
share do the people have in government? 7. What 
are the more important religions of Japan? 8. Make 
a list of the characteristics of the Chinese and Japa- 
nese people, and their countries, which would favor 
the formation of a coalition. 9. What would be the 
economic benefits on each side? 10. What Eastern 
power would be most concerned if such a coalition 
were accomplished? 11. Would the differences in 
government make difficult the establishment of 
close diplomatic relations between Russia and 
Japan? 

ImPERATOR AFRICANUuS. 1. Compare the lot of the 
negro in your own community at the present time 
with that of 1860. 2. In what parts of the world 
have negroes had entire charge of government? 3. 
Does racial feeling in France and Great Britain 
differ from that in the United States? 4. Discuss the 
effectiveness of Garvey’s title as “Moses of the 
Negroes.” 5. What important contributions to art 
and literature have been made by negroes? 

Warmepb-Over Economics. 1. What does the 
Federal government do to aid agriculture in the 
United States? 2. How do farming methods through- 
out the country generally compare with those of 
other countries? 3. To what extent have the farmers 
organized to obtain better trade conditions and 
favorable legislation? 4. Discuss the manner in 
which the topic of this article is developed, and the 
effectiveness of the illustrations from history. 5. 
Study the last paragraph closely and try to connect 
each thought contained in it with some passage in 
the earlier part of the article. 6. Write a short 
composition on one of the following subjects: Grain 
Speculation in Ancient Athens. A Lean Year on the 
Nile. Coéperative Marketing. Making the Most of the 
Soil. 

Jazz Breaks 1nTOo Society. 1. What are the chief 
distinguishing features of “jazz”? 2. What is the 
quarrel of the musicians of the older and more 
formal school with the modern composers? 3. Is 
“jazz” gradually becoming accepted as the music 
of the age? 4. Is it a distinctly American develop- 
ment? 5. Has America any true folk songs other 
than the negro melodies of the South? 6. What do 
you think of the value of music as a part of educa- 
tion? 

Wuat THE Wor tp 1s Dorne. 1. Trace the move- 
ment of an appropriation bill, from origin to enact- 
ment as law. 2. Is there any precedent for a national 
conference on a matter which is left to the manage- 
ment of the separate States, such as the Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety? 3. What executive 
departments are represented on the special com- 
mittee appointed by the President to study the oil 
situation? 4. What provision is made for the trans- 
action of the business of the League of Nations when 
the Council is not in session? 5. What arrangements, 
if any, were made at the time of the signing of the 
Versailles treaty for the payment of the Allied war 
debts? 6. How are the times for general elections in 
Italy regulated? 7. What would be the effect upon 
our Federal government if the electorate and their 
representatives were divided into as many political 
groups as is true in Germany? 
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HAVE YOU SUBSCRIBED TO 
THE INDEPENDENT FOR 1925° 


® © 





Keep Your New Years RESOLUTION 
To KNow Wuat THE WorLD Is DoInG AND 
SUBSCRIBE TO THE INDEPENDENT 





® 52) 


Even if you read the newspapers faithfully every day, do you feel that 
you have caught the day’s news? Don’t some of the most significant facts 
escape you because their underlying motives are not explained to you? At 
the end of the week, read a summary of the news and brush up your memory. 
Read a weekly paper that is unbiased, farseeing—striving for progress in the 
world and in the nation. 





Tae INDEPENDENT in 1925 will hold the same high standard in 
its editorials and contributed articles. 


AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS ARE 


J. St. Loe Strachey . Ernest Boyd 
Ernest Poole Donald Rea Hanson 
Arthur Pound Samuel Taylor Moore 
R, Dana Skinner Robert L. Duffus 


Prof. Fred €. Haynes 











Interesting men and women read—and need—Tue INDEPENDENT 


Tue INDEPENDENT, 9 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 1-1-3 


Please enter my name for a special trial subscription to THE INDEPENDENT for three months. 


I will pay on the receipt of your bill. 
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